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REVIEWS 





The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other 
Strange Tales. By the Author of ‘ Chart- 
ley,’ &c. 3vols. London: Bull & Co. 


Tuere is so much interest and beauty in the 
world of actuality, on which the talents of 
writers of fiction may be employed, that we 
think it a pity that a writer of ability and 
observation should waste his strength on the 
preternatural. It is not, indeed, good po- 
licy for an author who can exhibit humanity 
in an attractive point of view, to endeavour 
to fasten the interest of his narrative on that 
which is marvellous ; for he thereby distracts 
the attention, and divides the reader’s sym- 
pathy. When natural scenes and characters 
occupy the page, we are interested in huma- 
nity as the agent; but when the supernatu- 
ral is introduced, then man becomes the 
patient, and we see no developement of cha- 
racter or result of human wisdom or folly. 
It may be said that the supernatural gives 
room for a wider display of character, inas- 
much as it affords a wider scope for folly or 
wisdom to act in; and reference may be 
made to the ‘St. Leon,’ of Godwin, as giving 
a fine moral lesson. ‘St. Leon’ merely illus- 
trates a well-known and nearly obvious truth ; 
and the bestowment of ultra-natural gifts or 
powers on human beings, is placing the arms 
of a giant in the hands of a pigmy. The 
first of the tales in the volumes now before 
us, isa kind of St. Leon in petticoats. A 
spinster of some wit and beauty, old enough 
to call herself an old maid, is unexpectedly 
put into possession of a handsome fortune, 
and is as unexpectedly presented with a 
talisman, by which she is enabled to read, 
or rather to hear, the thoughts of others 
concerning herself. This gift is at first 
amusing, then perplexing, and then distress- 
ing. Some scenes of humour occur, and 
some of deep pathos; but the impression 
which the story leaves on the mind, is any- 
thing but satisfactory. The heroine of the 
tale is a Lady Mary Deningford, who had 
been in her early youth attached to a Lord 
Highfield, whose circumstances compelled 
him to marry for money; and in her late 
youth, a partiality for her first love still dwelt 
upon her mind. This Lord Highfield ruins 
himself by gambling; but, by means of the 
talisman, Lady Mary Deningford discovers 
that he still retains kind thoughts of his 
first love; so she resolves, now that she has 
come into possession of an ample fortune, to 
extricate him from his embarrassments ; this, 
of course, sends him to the gaming-table 
again, where, of course, he gets ruined again, 
and then comes the relief of the pistol. The 
story is well told, but our sympathy goes with 
it but imperfectly. If the lady had been 
particularly anxious for the possession of 
such a talisman, we should regard her as 
justly punished,—but she was a merry, kind- 
hearted, quiet sort of a creature, who deserv- 
ed a better fate. 


The next story, entitled ‘ Peter Snook,’ is 


extraordinary ; it is a tale of the city, and in 
the broadest style of caricature ; the ordinary 
part of the story is as well done as most 
things of the kind, and the extraordinary is 
not miraculous. An amusing extract will 
show the style of this tale; but it would be 
doing injustice to writer and reader to ana- 
lyze it. 

“ Peter, after passing regularly through the 
grades of apprentice and shopman, had for some 
years been established in business for himself 
as a retail linen-draper in Bishopsgate-street. 
His shop, like its master, was not of the dash- 
ing kind, but it had two tolerably large win- 
dows, one on each side of the door, and they 
were both deftly decorated every morning with 
such of his commodities as he judged most likely 
to captivate the attention of passengers. All 
went on well for some time; his gains were not 
large, but they were steady and regular as him- 
self, and he was pertectly contented with his 
prospects, till he became acquainted with Miss 
Clarinda Bodkin, a young lady owning to almost 
thirty, and withal a great proficient in the mys- 
teries of millinery and mantua-making. Their 
friendship commenced across the counter; but 
Peter's attentions to his fair customer soon in- 
creased beyond all regular measure, and he was 
haunted by strange dreams of love and ambi- 
tion, two master passions which have overthrown 
many a mightier man. 

“* Now, if Miss Clarinda would but have 
me,’ suid he, ‘we might divide the shop, and 
have a linen-drapery side and a haberdashery 
and millinery side, and one would help the other. 
I’m sure it would answer. There ’d be only 
one rent to pay, and a double business,—and it 
would be so comfortable too!’—and he rubbed 
his hands and resolved, as he termed it, to ‘ pop 
the question’ on the very first opportunity. But 
when the question was popped it was received 
in a very unsatisfactory manner. Perhaps he 
said too much about the millinery side of the 
shop and too little about the lady; or the mo- 
ment of his declaration might have been unfor- 
tunately chosen, as she had just finished reading 
a novel, the hero of which was, too probably, a 
fire-eating, dragon-fighting, castle-scaling per- 
sonage, very different from Peter Snook. After 
thanking him for the preference he had given 
her, she proceeded to comfort him with the as- 
surance that she had no doubt he would very 
soon be able to find some other person perfectly 
qualified to make him happy, but that, for her 
own part, she had no idea of altering her condi- 
tion. And forthwith she commenced plying her 
needle with wonted rapidity upon a piece of 
work she had in hand. Peter placed his hands 
upon his knees and looked at the fire, and then 
at the cold-hearted fair one, and then at the fire 
again, and so on alternately for some time, for 
he knew not what to say, but felt, as he after- 
wards described it, ‘struck all of a heap, and 
very uneasy in his mind.’ At length, just as he 
had begun to stammer out something about 
hoping she ‘ would think better of it, one of 
Miss Bodkin’s best customers came to try on 
some article of dress, and such things being 
out of Peter's line, he was obliged to move off ; 
and thus terminated the first conference. 

‘* It was some consolation afterward to the 





unsuccessful wooer to find that he had not lost 


a quaint mixture of the ordinary and the | tol 
| and certainly she would have found it difficult to 








' a customer by the rash declaration of his pas- 


sion. Miss Bodkin came as before to his shop, 
be served so well elsewhere, for Peter always 
waited upon her himself, and if she complained 
of the dearness of any article, rather than ‘ part 
for a trifle,’ he said she should have it at ‘ prime 
cost.’ Now, whether he really did let her have 
many excellent bargains, to induce her to con- 
tinue her visits, or whether she felt disposed to 
give Peter an opportunity of ‘ popping the ques- 
tion’ a second time, must remain uncertain, but 
so it was, that two successive days seldom passed 
without her having occasion for something in 
his line, and she made no scruple of saying that 
she should always give him a decided prefer- 
ence, as long as she found that he did not charge 
higher than his neighbours. 

“Tn this state things continued from January 
till May, when our linen-draper waxed bolder, 
and having laid in a choice assortment of spring 
patterns, and decked his two windows with 
more than usual care, he ventured to hint how 
complete the appearance of the shop would be 
if one of them were filled with millinery and 
haberdashery. His shopman was out at the 
time, and Miss Bodkin and he were ¢é/e-d-ééle, 
the counter being between them. A piece of 
muslin, concerning which there had been some 
previous bargaining, was lying upon it, and as 
one was praising and the other was examining its 
texture, it happened that their hands came in 
contact beneath its folds. ‘The lady was sensi- 
bie of a very affectionate pressure, as Peter ex- 
claimed— 

“«*Take it at your own price, miss !—and 
you have only to say the word, and all the 
goods in the shop will be yours on the same 
terms!’ 

“La! Mr. Snook !’ said she, ‘ how can you 
talk so?’ 

** *T mean what I say, honour bright,’ replied 
he, ‘and you know it too, miss. I’m not one 
of those that say a thing one time and deny it 
another ; and so, if you ’ve a mind, there’s no 
more need be said about the matter.’ 

“*La! Mr. Snook! you hurt my hand!’ cried 
Miss Clarinda. 

““*T wouldn’t for the world!’ exclaimed the 
ecstatic draper. ‘Oh! if I could but call it 
mine!’ And leaning forward on the counter, 
he stooped and pressed it eagerly to his 
lips. 

“La! Mr. Snook!’ again cried the lady, 
‘how can you be so foolish! Only consider 
where we are! Suppose anybody was to come 
in, what would they think 2’ 

“¢]T don’t care what anybody thinks,’ said 
Peter, retaining the faintly struggling hand; ‘ I 
can’t think of anybody but you, and don’t care 
who knows it!’ 

“La! I declare if I had known I would 
have sent my apprentice for the muslin,’ ob- 
served Miss Bodkin. ‘Do let my hand go! 
See! I declare there’s a customer at the door.’ 

‘¢« Then, tell me you are not offended,’ said 
Peter earnestiy, and keeping fast hold. 

“ *No, no,’ replied the milliner quickly, ‘ but 
I should not hke to be seen so.’ The hand 
was immediately released, and as the fresh cus- 
tomer was opening the door she continued, in 
a gay tone and manner :—‘ You really quite 
terrified me! There is a time and place for all 
things. Give me the muslin now, and—I’m 
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sure I don’t know what I was going to say— 
but it’s all your fault.’ 

“ ¢Certainly, miss,’ observed Peter, instantly 
resuming his habits of tle counter as the other 
customer approached ; and, folding up the mus- 
lin with due precision, he added :—‘ Any other 
article that I can have the pleasure of showing 
you this morning, miss ?’ 


‘« The reply was in the negative, accompanied | 
by an arch look and a shake of the head, which | 
seemed to say, ‘Oh, you're a sad little man, | 
Mr. Peter Snook, and can play a double part | 


as well as the rest of your deceitful sex.” 
There are two more shorter stories; one 
called ‘ Follow your nose,’ a German tale, 
with a German locality, in which an imper- 
tinent shopkeeper, whose wit consists in say- 
ing to every one “ Follow your nose,” pro- 
vokes a mysterious personage to take his 
advice, which he does by passing through 
the man’s garden, trees, house, and all, 
leaving trees reduced to charcoal, and an 
aperture in the stone wall of the house, ex- 
actly the same shape and size as the stranger, 
and smelling marvellously of brimstone. It is 
easy to guess who this gentleman must have 
been. The last story is ‘ ‘The Lodging-house 
Bewitched,’ a rather feeble and pointless pro- 


duction, amounting to nothing, save to fill a | ; feu. . 
, | grating to far distant waters, where they increase 


part of the third volume. ‘The first and 
second stories are decidedly the best, and 
they might have been so managed as to fill 
the three volumes, by amplifying the first 
into a kind of sentimental comedy, which 
the second might have followed as a divert- 
ing farce, and a pleasant piece of mystifica- 
tion. 


—_ 


Gleanings in Natural History. Second 
Series. By Edward Jesse, Esq. London: 
Murray. 

We have elsewhere adverted to the fact, 

which strikes us as being worthy of remark ; 

that, in spite of the utilitarian and mercantile 
spirit of the age we live in, few books are 
received with such universal favour as those 
which treat of the appearances of nature. In 
proportion as trade is destroying the repose 
and beauty of our island with its canals and 
rail-roads, those haunts which yet remain to 
us undesecrated are more frequently and 
more anxiously sought than formerly. No 
old oak, be he situated in the most secluded 
corner of the kingdom, need now fear going to 
decay in neglected grandeur; and brooks may 
laugh all the sweeter, for knowing that their 
windings between banks richly matted with 
water-flowers, are traced by curious, but not 
impertinent eyes. Little, perhaps, of striking 
novelty remains to be discovered; but the 
contemplative man may observe, and com- 

pare, and note down, for a hundred, aye, a 

thousand years to come, and the secrets of 

nature will still remain unexhausted. 


that is false and feverish in literature, and 
see what is doing in the woods and streams, 
and watch (as Mary Howitt sings,) 
When the little flower doth blow, 
And seasons come and go. 

We shall extract such passages from Mr. 
Jesse’s volume, as appear to contain any new 
or important fact. 

Rooks.—* The rook is a friend to agricultu- 
rists, and no farmer, who considers his own in- 
terest will destroy a rookery. I once knew this 
done, in compliance with the request of many 
farmers, who, two years afterwards, were desir- 
ous that it should be restored; the wire-worms, 











It is a | 
good and holy thing to turn from so much | 
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cockchaffer, grubs, and other destructive insects, 
having greatly increased within that period. In 
order to be convinced that these birds are bene- 
ficial to the farmer, let him observe the same 
field in which his ploughman and his sower are 
at work. He will see the former followed by a 
train of rooks, while the sower will be unattend- 
ed, and his grain remain untouched.” 

The Migratory Habits of Eels. —“So strong 
indeed is their migratory disposition, that it is 
well known few things will prevent their pro- 
gress, as even at the locks at Teddington and 
Hampton the young eels have been seen to as- 
cend the large posts of the flood gates, in order 
to make their way when the gates have been 
shut longer than usual. These which die, stick 
to the posts; others, which get a little higher, 
meet with the same fate, until at lasta sufficient 
layer of them is formed to enable the rest to 
overcome the difficulty of the passage. A curi- 
ous instance of the means which young eels will 
have recourse to, in order to perform their mi- 
grations, is annually proved in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol. Near that city there is a large 
pond, immediately adjoining which is a stream. 
On the bank between these two waters a large 
tree grows, the branches of which hang into the 
pond. By means of these branches, the young 
eels ascend into the tree and from thence let 
themselves drop into the stream below, thus mi- 


in size, and become useful and beneficial to man. 
A friend of mine who was a casual witness of 
this circumstance, informed me that the tree 
appeared to be quite alive with these little ani- 
mals. ‘The rapid and unsteady motion of the 
boughs, did not appear to impede their progress.” 

Swallows.—* 1 have frequently noticed how 


| apt swallows are to settle on the ground, ina 


row, or perfect line. I have no doubt but that 
many persons must have observed this, while 
they have been walking near the Serpentine 
River in Hyde Park, during a fine autumnal 
day. The birds, after hawking for flies upon the 
surface of the water, will all at once settle on 
the path which extends across the head of the 
river in so pertect a line, that one looks at it 
with astonishment as the simultaneous act of 
the birds. Their flight is equally sudden and 
regular on the approach of an intruder. | have 
also noticed this regularity of line in young 
birds, while waiting for food trom their parents,” 

A valuable paper has been contributed by 
Mr. Yarrell, but we consider that the most 
interesting pages of this book, are those 
which contain some miscellanea, selected 
from the manuscripts of White, of Selborne. 
There are few characters more delightful to 
contemplate, few lives more enviable, than 
the happy healthy one of this excellent old 
man—his book has become a classic; he 
has made us acquainted with every turning 
and winding of his village, * that Anathoth, 
or place of responses and echoes,” as he him- 
self quaintly calls it; and the fragments 
from his diary here published have a certain 
freshness of style, which leave the observa- 
tions of more recent writers far behind. As 
we read them, we could see the patriar- 
chal old man assisting ‘* Brother Thomas in 
his attempt to make a Fairy-ring,” or wateh- 
ing with a sagacious and smiling eye, the 
manceuvres of “ Timothy,” his favourite tor- 
toise. The following are a few disjointed 
bits from his journal :— 

“Kept a young Fern-owl in acage for some 
days, and fed it with bread and milk. It was 
moping and mute by day, but, being a night 
bird, began to be alert as soon as it was dusk, 
often repeating a little hissing note. Sent it 
back to the brakes among which it was first 
found.” 





“T sent a woman up the hill with a peck of 
beech-mast which she tells me she has scattered 
all round the down amidst the bushes and brakes 
where there were no beeches before. I also Reig 
dered Thomas to sow beech-mast in the hedges 
all round Baker’s Hill.” ss 


“The sweet peal of bells at Farnham, heard 
up the vale of a still evening, is a pleasing cir. 
cumstance belonging to this situation, not only 
as occasioning agreeable associations in the 
mind, and remembrances of the days of my 
youth, when I once resided in the town, but 
also by bringing to one’s recollection many 
beautiful passages from the poets respecting this 
tunable and manly amusement, for which this 
island is so remarkable.” 

“Heard’s well is 250 feet to the bottom, 
Deep and tremendous as it is, John Gillman, an 
idiot, fell to the bottom of it twice in one morn- 
ing, and was taken out alive, and survived the 
strange accident for many years.” 

“© A day or two before any House-martins 
had been observed, Thomas Hoar distinctly 
heard pretty Jate one evening the twittering 
notes of those birds from under the eaves of my 
brew-house, between the ceiling and the thatch, 
Now the quere is, whether those birds had har- 
boured there the winter through, and were just 
awakening from their slumbers, or whether they 
had only just taken possession of that place un- 
noticed, and were lately arrived from some dis- 
tant district. If the former was the case, they 
went not far to seek for an hybernaculum, since 
they nestle every year along the eaves of that 
building.” 

Mr. Jesse has collected some anecdotes 
concerning the sagacity of dogs, of which this 
is one :— 

“ A gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood 
of Blackheath, had a favourite dog who was his 
constant companion. He was an old bachelor, 
and his sister resided with him. Before leaving 
his dining-room he was in the habit of locking 
up his wine, and then threw the bunch of keys 
on the floor, which was taken up by the dog, 
whe followed his master with the keys in his 
mouth to join his sister in the drawing-room. 
This practice was followed till the old gentleman’s 
death. ‘The dog then appeared miserable, and 
in order to let him follow his old custom, the 
wine was locked up as usual, and the keys thrown 
on the floor. But neither then, or at any sub- 
sequent time, would the dog be induced to take 
them up. It was impossible for this poor animal 
to shew his love for his deceased master ina 
more marked and affecting manner.” 

It is impossible to pass the account ofa 
parrot, which has been communicated to the 
author by a lady. The bird, we are sure, 
must be uncanny, and we should have feared 
for the safety of herself and her mistress, had 
they been living two hundred years ago, in- 
stead of in this age of disbeliet :— 

“ Her laugh is quite extraordinary, and it is 
impossible not to help joining in it oneself, more 
especially when in the midst of it she cries out 
‘don’t make me laugh so, I shall die, I shall 
die ;’ and then continues laughing more violently 
than before. * * * 

“The first time I ever heard her speak, was 
one day when I was talking to the maid at the 
bottom of the stairs, and heard what I then con- 
sidered to be a child call out ‘ Payne,’ (the 
maid’s name,)*I am not well, I’m not well:’ 
and on my saying, ‘ what is the matter with that 
child?’ she replied, ‘it is only the parrot, she 
always does so when J leave her alone, to make 
me come back’ and so it proved, for on her 
going into the room the parrot stopped, and then 
began laughing quite in a jeering way. * * * 

“* She sings just like a child, and I have more 
than once thought it was a human being; and 
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it is most ridiculous to hear her make what one 
should call a false note, and then say ‘Oh la,’ 
and burst out laughing at herself, beginning 
again in quite another key. * * * One day | 
went into the room where she was, and said, to 
try her, ‘ Poll, where is Payne gone ?’ and to my 
astonishment, and almost dismay, she said ‘down 
stairs.’”’ 

An Elm Tree.—*‘ It is perhaps not generally 
known that one of the elm trees standing near 
the entrance of the passage leading into Spring 
Gardens, was planted by the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother to Charles the First. As that unfortu- 
nate monarch was walking with his guards from 
St. James’s to Whitehall, on the morning of his 
execution, he turned to one of his attendants 
and mentioned the circumstance, at the same 
time pointing out the tree.” 


Here we must conclude. 


Sketches in Spain during the Years 1829, 
30, 31, and 32 ; containing Notices of some 
Districts very little known, of the Manners 
of the People, Government, Recent Changes, 
Commerce, Fine Arts, and Natural History. 
By Capt. S. S. Cook, R.N., K.T.S., F.G.S, 
8vo. 2 vols. London: Boone. 

Capt. Cook has been for some years a resi- 

dent in Spain, whence we presume he must 

have forgotten his native language, as his pre- 
sent style of writing it is all but unreadable. 

We regret this, for he has collected some good 

materials, but they are clothed in such a re- 

pulsive form, that we should never have ar- 
rived at them, had we not followed Johnson’s 
plan, and “set ourselves doggedly to it.” In 
truth, nothing but a sense of duty would 
have enabled us to drudge on through the 
first hundred and fifty pages, containing, 
what he terms, descriptive tours in various 
opel occasionally, however, a little bright 

it comes to reward our toil, and cheer us on 
our weary way. He had warned us in the 
preface, that “in examining the details of 
society and government in this singular 
country, the reader must expect to find no 
inconsiderable mass of contradictions, of ano- 
malies, and paradoxes,” and scarce had we 
made a day’s journey in his company, before 
we stumble on the following :— 

“The Moorish citadel, crowned with battle- 
ments, which was blown up by the French 
without any necessity, for the place is quite in- 


defensible, occupies 2 nook, forming the only | 


convenient approach. It was so strong, that 


the Christians would never have taken it except | 


by famine or stratagem.” 
This, to be sure, looks strangely like a con- 


tradiction, though we know not whether it is | 


to be referred to the “state of society or of | ; F nisi 
| trous periods of her modern history is’— 


| what do our readers suppose ?—the slaughter 
! 


peep oy in this singular country ;” but 
leaving this point undecided, and proceeding 
as the Captain did, with a file of asses towards 
Seville, we encounter on the road, “a young 
lady who was threading the wilds of this 


country in the middle of December, riding | 


on an ass, gaily dressed in white muslin with 
a straw hat and green veil.” The ass, to say 
the least of it, must have looked comical in 


ady ; but there can be no question as to the 
sort of head-gear worn by the coast of Bar- 
bary, as we are directly told, “the peasantry 


frequently wear a red scull-cap, like that of 


the opposite coast of Barbary.’ We were 
certainly not before aware of this termina- 
tion to the Pillars of Hercules, and we 





now hasten to suggest it to the committee, 
who seem so sadly at a loss how to finish the 
York Pillar in Waterloo Place. ‘To return, 
however, to our travelling companions, the 
donkeys, or, as Capt. Cook more politely 
terms them, “the palfreys,” they appear to 
possess certain sociable qualities, of which 
the Captain did not fail to avail himself. 
“ We overtook,” he says, “a drove of asses, 
and ascertaining from the leader, that they 
belonged to Macael, as my guide was igno- 
rant of the road, I joined company with them, 
after which, we (that is Capt. Cook and the 
“ palfreys’’) crossed the river above Cantoria, 
and ascending a mountain tract, arrived at 
Macael.” He takes considerable notice of 
his compagnons de voyage, and reports that 
“they travel at a good pace, with a light and 
cheerful step, occasionally tumbling over the 
rocks, and recovering their feet with great 
coolness and agility.” The sang froid of these 
creatures is remarkable, yet it is more than 
rivalled by the sagacity of their blood rela- 
tions, the mules, one example of which, Capt. 
Cook witnessed at Portugalete, near Bilbao: 

“I was riding out, when, in attempting to 
cross a part of a swatciiway, the mule of the 
guide got intoa quicksand. The tide was flow- 
ing very fast, and the danger was most immi- 
nent. The animal lay motionless until the 
saddle was disengaged, when with one jerk, it 
cleared itself, the only plan which could possibly 
have saved it.” 

Perhaps it was hardly worth while to go 
to Spain to learn that a mule will jump out 
of a quagmire when the load is taken off its 
back ; but there are other matters less obvious, 
such as the following :— 

“They cannot find good draught horses for 
the artillery, which a dislike to the long ears of 
the mules prevent them allowing, although they 
are much better suited to the purpose than their 
horses.” 

We confess we do not altogether compre- 
hend how “a dislike to the long ears of the 
mules,” prevents the Spaniards finding 


| “ good draught horses for their artillery ;” the 


fact, however, we give as we find it, and sub- 
join another, the result also of Capt. Cook’s 
observations, viz. that ‘at Benevente, there is 
a collection of large and ill-selected Flemish 
and Norman horses, which seem likely to dis- 
courage the attempts of introducing foreign 
breeds ;” a clear proof of the influence of 
these Hounhynms, and of the truth of the old 
proverb, “two of a trade,” &c. Indeed, 
their importance in Capt. Cook’s eyes would 
appear almost unequalled, as he does not 
hesitate to declare, that “ one of the greatest 
losses Spain has sustained during the disas- 


of her inhabitants?—no; the sacking of her 


| towns ?—no; the burning of her villages and 


desolation of her country ?—no: according 
to our author, it was “ the loss of the breeds 
of horses, of which the best are nearly extinct!” 

These, we presume, are a few of the “ano- 


| malies” we were led to expect ; for a paradox, 
this novel costume, which, however, it is just | 
—? may have belonged to the young | 


we may instance the statement, page 37, that 
“the district which includes the maritime 
parts of the kingdom of Murcia, and the 
western portion of Valencia, possesses wn- 
equalled advantages for agriculture,” though 
in the same breath we are told, that “ it is 
the driest country in Europe, being some- 
times nine or len months without rain.” 

But from noticing these little peculiarities 





of our author, we turn to the more agreeable 
task of considering the information which he 
has really collected. This he arranges under 
the several heads of Government, Clergy, 
Military, Manners of People, Kobbers, Re- 
venues and Commerce, Mines, Fine Arts, 
and Natural History. 

The great engine, by means of which the 
government maintained itself, was the police, 
a part of whose duty it was to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the parties under 
their surveillance. For this purpose, domi- 
ciliary visits were resorted to, and every kind 
of duplicity, not only practised, but encou- 
raged. 

“ One of these functionaries, soon after taking 
command, sent a civil message to a lady of my 
acquaintance, to say, that in the course of duty 
he must pay her a visit, and begged her to fix 
the time. This was accordingly done, and after 
a very polite interview, he told her that he was 
quite satisfied, and that to make her entirely 
easy, he should send her a copy of his report to 
government, which stated, that she was a per- 
fectly good subject, and that nothing should be 
believed to her prejudice. She was of course 
highly satisfied, and took every opportunity of 
lauding the liberality of the party. A few 
months afterwards he was removed, and the 
veople in the office being changed, a friend of 

rs was appointed to fill a situation in it. By 
accidental conversation on the subject, this per- 
son told her she had been completely deceived, 
and that the report she had seen was pseudo, 
and not the real one, of which he gave her a 
copy. This document set forth, that she was a 
most dangerous person, capable not only of ex- 
citing a city, but of setting a whole province in 
flames, and that no vigilance could be too great 
in watching her motions. So far he was cor- 
rect, that she united solid education and know- 
ledge with the grace and fascination of Andalu- 
sia, and might, if she had chosen to exert her 
talents, have effected mischief to a cause to 
which scarcely any Andaluza has any predilec- 
tion; but this oriental mode of dealing reflects 
little honour on the individual, This transaction 
might be supposed to be drawn from the archives 
of the empire, so exactly does it resemble some 
of the proceedings of that period. The kind of 
talent possessed by the individual who conducted 
this operation was too valuable to be overlooked 
by Calomarde, and he rose rapidly to one of the 
highest offices in Spain.” 

Travelling in Spain is somewhat improved, 
owing to the exertions of a M. Cabanes, a 
retired officer of rank, who has turned his at- 
tention tothe subject. He has, however, as yet 
been able to do but little towards improving 
the roads, which are generally in a wretched 
condition. Despatch being thus out of the 
question, comfort seems particularly to be 
aimed at :— 

“In Spain the first consideration is the pro- 
curing every accommodation the country will 
allow, before any one is invited to travel in their 
conveyances; every minutia is attended to, and 
the result is a progress in a short period quite 
incredible, which is affecting the whole system 
of internal communications, The system is al- 
most universally the same. The passengers are 
called at a very early hour, when chocolate, or 
cotiee, or tea, which is becoming very much the 
fashion, is served, according to the inclination 
of the partics. A portion of the journey is 
made, and you halt at ten or eleven, sooner or 
later, as it may be, to dine, as it is termed, 
This is a regular dejeuner a@ ia fourchette. Two 
hours are allotted to this halt, when you again 
start, and generally arrive before dusk, atter 
which supper is served. These repasts being 
provided entirely for the passengers, every oue 
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is obliged to pay a proportion, whether he par- 
take or not, unless he spend money to a similar 
amount in some other way. Whenever the 


coach stops, the mayorat opens the door, and | 


asks if any one wishes to alight. «.Every thing 
in these conveyances is on the same uniform 
system of polite and respectful attention to the 
company and to each other.” 

All their politeness and attention, however, 
cannot always save the passengers from being 
left in a rather unpleasant dilemma. 


“In the winter of 1830, which was extremely | 


severe, [ was going from Andalusia to Madrid. 
We had great difficulty to get through La Man- 


sleet and snow falling. We only succeeded by 


the indefatigable exertions of the zagales, who | 


ran on foot the whole way, nearly knee deep in 
mud and half melted snow, urging on the mules 
with their cheerful and unceasing voices. At 
the last post before Ocaiia, there is a long and 
rather steep rise, which we reached at night- 
fall. They had not taken the precaution of 
putting on additional mules, and the regular 
tiro retused to mount the cuesta. It was found 
impracticable to force them, and after some time 
they determined to send back for a reinforce- 
ment. 


The master of the post sent two mules, | 


with orders to the zagales, that if they did not | 


immediately succeed, they were to unyoke the 
whole and return home. 
berian cold had succeeded the sleet, and the 
animals and men were half frozen by the 
time they returned. Accordingly, after a short 
trial, they gave up the attempt, and quietly re- 
turned home, leaving the coach full of passengers 
to pass the night on the cuesta.” 


An escort always attends on the diligence 
composed of reclaimed robbers. ‘These rob- 


bers are of three descriptions—either rateros, 


traveller towards dusk ; or salteadores, who 


A hard frost with Si- | 


place, should be shot. Ina short time he fell 
in with three men, and ascertaining by their 
cartas de seguridad, that they belonged to Ala- 
meda, he ordered them instantly to be put to 
death. One of them was only wounded by the 
first volley, and called out that he was not a 
native of the place: finding this to be true, 
they bound up his wounds, placed him on horse- 
back, and conveying him to a Cortijo, left him 
with sufficient provisions to last until he should 
procure other relief. * * * 

“This class of robbers are frequently com- 
plaisant and even jocular and good humoured 
in the exercise of their calling. A man well 


| ’ ille p : 
cha, the road being quite broken up, and heavy | Seem ot Seseie, Sem eegpen Ay ene 9 te 


great bands. His baggage was dismounted in the 
usual manner and the contents of his portman- 
teaus laid out on the ground. He begged for 
some favourite article to be returned, which was 
done, and he went on to some others. At last, 
as he appears to have had the same sortof attach- 
ment to his goods which Fielding describes 
Mrs. Honour to have felt on a very different oc- 
casion, the heap was diminishing so fast, that 
one of the gang called out to the captain, in 
Andaluz, the neatness of which is lost in the 
translation, ‘ Hold! if you do not stop, in place 
of robbing him, he will rob us.’ ” 

It appears, that an appeal to their genero- 
sity may also be made with success :— 

“A lady whom I know, was saved from rob- 
bery, by her presence of mind and touching 
the point of honour of this singular race. She 
was travelling and had halted to breakfast in a 
defile where a band was stationed, who soon 
made their appearance. With admirable cocl- 


| ness she invited them to join her, in the frank 


| cepted, and then left her unmolested. 


when travelling, and is not unfiequently | could only have happened in Andalusia. 


manner usual in the country, which they ac- 
This 
In- 
stances occurred whilst I was in Spain of their 


‘ n "0s, | returning the chattels of ladies when they took 
petty pilferers, who lurk about the outskirts | 
of towns and villages, attacking the unwary | 


sally out in bands from their own villages on | 


preconcerted expeditions, after which, they 
again return to their usual occupations ; or 
thirdly, the regular professional robbers, who, 
armed and equipped, keep the field constantly, 


every thing besides; but this romantic gene- 
rosity is not always displayed.” 

In estimating the numbers of the Spanish 
clergy, Capt. Cook alludes to the ridiculously 


| exaggerated statements on the subject put 


| forward by the Edinburgh Review. 


under acknowledged chiefs, in open defiance | 


of the authorities. One of the most cele- 
brated of these chiefs, was Jose-Maria, an 
Andalusian, under whom the system seems 
to have been brought to its utmost perfection. 
His troop never exceeded twelve, yet, 

“¢ By the union of courage, skill, tact, consum- 
mate knowledge of the country and of conduct- 
ing enterprises, he defied every effort to appre- 
hend or destroy him. He had auxiliaries and 
correspondents in all the towns and villages 
within his occupation, and recruited at will, 
having, I have heard, at least 40 candidates for a 
vacancy when it occurred in his troop. By a pro- 
clamation of the Captain general, the authorities 
of four places, amongst which were Moron and 
Estepa, were publicly denounced as abetting 
and assisting him. His system was so com- 
pletely organized that there were gradations of 
punishment for those who interfered with him. 
In one instance, the alcalde of some place had 
taken measures against him. He went tothe spot 





It will 
be in our readers’ recollection, that the state- 
ment was no sooner made, than answered by 
us in an article which may be said to contain 
all that is really known on the subject, and 
which may be found in our 252nd number, 
published August 25, 1832. 

The influence of the church, Capt. Cook 
agrees with us, is on the decline :— 

“There is an invincible repugnance in a large 
portion of society to confession, and scarcely 
any of those above the lower classes, now, I 
believe, conform to it, at least in the cities. * * 
1 visited a public establishment, of which a 
chief manager was a Frenchman, who conducted 
me over it with the characteristic politeness of 
his nation. I enquired amongst other things, 
as I suspected he would be, whether he was 
obliged to confess. He looked rather ashamed 
at the question, but after a pause, said, ‘ mais 
oui, il faut se confesser?’ How do you manage 
to get throngh it ?’ seeing he was of the descrip- 
tion of men, who have no relish for these cere- 


| monies in the present day; he said, ‘Eh! ma 


where his bullocks were at work, and ordering | 
them to be placed in a line, his troop dispatch- 


ed them; a heavy loss in a country where there | hs 
- rd y | general is as dull as a catalogue, and wants 


is no remedy for such misfortunes. A worse 
act of the same kind was performed near Ante- 
quera. The men of Alameda, which was in the 
centre of his principal beat, armed themselves 
and went in pursuitof him. As this system 
must have proved fatal to him if persevered in, 
he decreed dreadful vengeance: sending notice 
that the first men he met with belonging to the 


foi! l’on fait des grimaces, et l’on s’en tire.’ 
He represents a very numerous class.” 
From the chapter on fine arts, which in 


| its brevity, we extract these hints on picture 


cleaning—soit dit en passant—our mortal 
aversion :— 

“It may be noticed for the information of 
those who possess specimens of this school, that 
the greatest care is necessary in cleaning them. 
A large portion of those now remaining, and 





which come under the inspection of the pur. 
chaser, are dried up and the oil exhausted 
by exposure to the burning sun, in a climate 
so favourable to evaporation. It is common to 
see pictures of which the surface crumbles to 
dust in the fingers. With those there are two 
plans to be pursued. The first is to fix the 
colour: which is done by a species of glue a 
plied to the surface; the picture should then be 
lined, and the operation of what the Spaniards 
term giving jugo, sap or juice, be commenced, 
This consists in applying walnut oil slowly and 
successively as the picture will absorb it, when 
it gradually S istency, and shows the 
colours. After this the cleaning may be done, 
but the picture should if possible be exposed to 
the air for some time previously. The cleaning 
is an operation of extreme delicacy. In all the 
schools, especially in that of Seville, and more 
particularly in the pictures of Murillo; from 
some cause, either of the oil, or of the oxydation 
of the mineral colours of the glazing used to 
finish, they acquire a dinginess of colour, and 
have often a roughness on the surface from the 
handling of the master. Both these circum- 
stances try the nerves of picture cleaners, and 
of most of their employers, and a picture is 
seldom allowed to remain in this state. Some 
acid or other method is tried, the patina and the 
supposed blemish come off together, and the 
picture is washed, as are nearly all in the gal- 
leries. The fine finishing of the master jis 
irretrievably gone, and is frequently attempted 
to be restored by what is called toning. Ve 
few exceptions are seen, either in the works of 
Velasquez or Murillo, and those of the latter 
frequently resemble copies, from the faint and 
cold colours which now form the surface, and 
which in London, is frequently supplied by 
quantities of varnish, and in Paris, by picking 
away the outline, and giving fresh relief or ro- 
tundity to the picture, which is thus remanu- 
factured.” 

The zoology is very meagre—little more 
than a list of animals and their habitations, 
Botany and geology are better, particularly 
the latter, to which much attention seems to 
have been paid. 

Our extracts have been sufficiently nume- 
rous to justify our comments, and enable the 
reader to form a correct estimate of the work. 





Techao-chi-ki-eul, ou, U Orphelin de la Chine, 
§c.—[ The Orphan of China, a Drama, in 
Prose and Verse, with a Miscellany of Chi- 


nese Literature. Translated from the 

Chinese, by Stanislas Julien.] Paris: 

Moutardier. 
We were favoured with an early copy of this 
interesting work, the first which M. Stanis- 
las Julien has published since his succession 
to the chair of the lamented Rémusat. It 
is of course known to the reader, that Vol- 
taire’s tragedy of the ‘Orphan of China,’ was 
founded on the version of this drama, sent 
to Europe by Prémare, and published in 
1735 by Du Halde. Prémare’s version was, 
it appears, very imperfect, and Voltaire’s 
adaptation has scarcely a feature of the ori- 
ginal. The principal fault in Prémare’s 
translation, was his ontission of the operatic 
parts, for this, like most Chinese dramas, is 
diversified by the introduction of poetical 
airs, sung with a musical accompaniment, as 
in our operas. M. Stanislas Julien has now, 
for the first time, given a perfect translation 
of this very singular drama, and he has pre- 
fixed to it the accounts given by the native 
historians of the circumstances on which it is 
founded. 
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The introductory act, or prologue, opens 
with a sort of soliloquy by the minister Ti- 
an-Ki; which he sings to a popular air. 
He then declares his name, and explains the 

he has to sustain— 

1 am Ti’n-ku, the general in chief 

Of mighty Tsin’s; since the King Ling Kong 

Began to reign his confidence was given 

To me and to my rival Tchao-Tin ; 

The king was anxious we should live as friends; 

1 hated Tchio, and resolved his death, 

But till this day he baffled all my snares. 

Having mentioned the several attempts 
that failed, Ti-an-ki describes that which 
had proved successful. He procured a dog 
of extraordinary sagacity (Chin’ ao), which 
he taught to take its food from a figure made 
to represent T'chio-Tiin. When the dog 
was sufficiently trained, he went to the king, 
declared that a conspiracy had been formed 
against him, and that the Justice of Heaven 
had endowed a dog with sagacity to discover 
the guilty. Ling Kong forthwith ordered 
the court to be assembled, and the dog to be 
introduced; the animal at once attacked 
Tchio-'in, and the king satisfied that this 
was proof of his minister’s guilt, ordered him 
to be slain, with his whole family, amounting 
to three hundred persons. But Tchio-Tiin’s 
son, Tchiio-so, still survived ; he was the king's 
son-in-law, and the princess was on the point 
of making him a father; ‘Ti-an-kii declares 
his resolution to murder Tchiio-so, and the 
infant as soon as it should be born; and he 
concludes his part of the prologue, by singing, 

Of Tchio’s house three hundred fell, 
e victims of my hate; 
Should Tchio-so the number swell 
I then may mock at fate. 
Die—die he must—to set me free— 
Choose he the death that suits. 
He who would quite destroy a tree 
Must pull up all the roots. 

In the second part of the prologue, we are 
introduced to ‘I'chio-so and the princess, his 
spouse; Tchiio-so foretells his approaching 
death, and requests her to name her child, if 
a boy, Tchiio-chi-kti-eul, that is, “‘ The Or- 
phan of the House of Tchiio.” The messen- 
ger of death arrives in the midst of the con- 
versation, and Tchio-so, having bequeathed 
vengeance as his only legacy to his unborn 
son, submits to his fate. 

The first act opens at the birth of the 
Orphan of China; his mother is closely 
watched by the emissaries of Tii-an-ki; she 
entrusts the child to a faithful physician, 
Tching-ing, and immediately commits sui- 
cide. Tching-ing carries away the child in 
his herbal chest, but at the gate he is stopped 
by the officer of the watch, Kan Kioué, and 
is forced to admit him into his confidence. 
Kan Kioué permits Tching-ing to pass, and 
slays himself, lest he might be tempted to 
betray the secret. 

Inthe second act, Tii-an-kti having learned 
the escape of the orphan, resolves on a Beth- 
lehem massacre ; Tching-ing in terror, seeks 
the advice of Kong Sun, an old councillor of 
state, whom old age had forced to resign his 
employments. After a long deliberation, it 
is agreed, that Tching-ing should bring his 
own child to Kong Sun, and then denounce 
him to Té-an-ku, for having concealed the 
orphan Tchiio. The second act concludes 
with the following song by the faithful phy- 
sician :— 

My child I cheerfully resign, 

To save the last of ‘l'chio’s line ; 
Justice and honour both demand 
This sacrifice at ‘T'ching-ing’s hand. 
But, oh! it fills my soul with grief 
To doom to death yon aged chief, 





In the third act, Kong Sun is tortured in 
the presence of Tching-ing, to make him 
confess where the child was concealed; in 
the meantime, the soldiers find Tching-ing’s 
son, and bring the infant to Ti-an-ku; he 
orders him to be put to death; Tching-ing 
stifles his emotions, and Kong Sun, convinced 
that the secret was now effectually concealed, 
commits suicide. Tii-an-kti concludes the 
act with a song of exultation. 

Between the third and fourth acts, a period 
of twenty years is supposed to elapse; the 
orphan has become a favourite with ‘Tt- 
an-ku, and has been educated by him with 
the utmost care. He has also been entrusted 
with a military command; his heart burns 
with the love of glory ; but he ceases not to 
love his supposed father Tching-ing, and 
pays him a daily visit, when the review of 
the troops is over. Tching-ing, now in his 
sixty-fifth year, frequently meditates on the 


uncertainty of life, and thus expresses him- | 


self in song; 


Quickly the days and months rolls on, 
Old age arrives, and manhood's gone : 
Infant sport and youthful play 

Ky rolling years are swept away. 

He who would act, must in his heart 
Have well matur'd his destin’d part, 
Else when the bour for action calls 
Helpless he wavers —hopeless falls. 
Let man not linger with a deed, 

For time goes by with arrow-speed. 


Impressed with these feelings, he resolves 
to reveal the secret of his birth to the orphan, 


and for this purpose places before him a | 


book of paintings, in which the misfortunes 
of his family were represented. The young 
man feels extraordinary emotions, for which 
he cannot account, as he contemplates the 
mysterious pictures; he seeks an explanation 
from Tching-ing, and learns for the first time 
the history of his birth. ‘The act concludes 
with his declaration, that he will take imme- 
diate vengeance on Tii-an-ku. 

The fifth act opens with the information 
that Tii-an-kii has already acquiredso much 
strength, as to endanger the throne ; artifice 
is therefore necessary to secure his person. 
By united craft and courage, the orphan, 
however, seizes the traitor; he is sentenced 
to acruel death, and the drama concludes 
with a royal proclamation, ordering the or- 
phan to be restored to the ancient dignities 
of the Tchio family, bestowing upon Tching- 
ing a rich estate, and ordaining sepulchral 
honours to those who had died in rescuing 
the orphan of the house of ‘T'chiio. 

From the historical memoirs prefixed, it 
would appear that the account of T’ching-ing 
having sacrificed his son to preserve the 
orphan, is an actual fact; if so, it stands 
without a parallel in the annals of fidelity. 

The miscellaneous translations that follow 
this drama are interesting, but we must defer 
our notice of them, and some general remarks 
which we designed to have made on the na- 
ture of Chinese literature, to a future oppor- 
tunity. 


Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton 


Brydges, Bart. London: Saunders & 
Otley. 
“By Imaginative Biography,” says the ele- 
gant and accomplished author of these vo- 
lumes, “I mean an imaginative superstruc- 
ture on the known facts of the biography of 
eminent characters.” He has thus chosen a 
wide field,—a field only separated by a very 


narrow, and, in places, imperceptible boun- 








dary, from that debateable land in which 
Shakspeare and Scott have married history 
to fiction, with a due regard, it must be con- 
fessed, to the interests of the latter. But the 
task of calling up the mighty dead before 
us, and noting down their converse, has been 
already most ably performed ; and, after the 
characteristic and vigorous ‘ Conversations’ of 
Walter Savage Landor, truth compels us to 
admit that the dialogues of Sir Egerton 
Brydges read somewhat faint and spiritless. 
Indeed, he seems as if aware that his strength 
does not lie in the colloquial form of writing, 
as the latter part of the first, and the whole 
of the second volume, are, for the most part, 
unbroken prose, so that the interest of the 
work increases as we proceed ; for the style of 
its author is always elegant and refined, with- 
out being painfully elaborate. His lucubra- 
tions upon poets, concerning whom he loves 
to write, and of whom we are never weary of 
reading, are always interesting, and while 
they show the gentleman by the absence of 
partizanship or prejudice, or any of those pet- 


| tinesses which (alas for poor human nature !) 


are too apt to creep in, when one literary 
man undertakes the criticizing of the works 
of another, display also much of the genuine 


| inspiration, the keen discernment of beauty, 


and the sincere and noble feeling, in the 


| strength whereof he has just right to say, 


“‘ Ed anche io son poeta!” Nor are the vo- 
lumes before us less agreeable, inasmuch as 
we gather from them something of their 
writer's own mind. The particular pleasure 
with which he dwells upon the works of 
Charlotte Smith (which have passed away 
into the shadows of oblivion sooner than they 
deserved), the earnestness with which he 
stands forward as the champion of her, so 


| long and so irreverently nicknamed, “ that 


old madwoman, the Duchess of Newcastle,” 
and the devotion wherewith he lavishes 
praise upon his favourite Petrarch, are sure 
indexes of a mind whose natural bearing is 
towards the beautiful and curious and po- 
lished in literature, rather than those rugged, 
though often sublime displays of unpruned 
and untutored genius, by which, on the 
other hand, many are so entirely fascinated, 
that their admiration carries them to the 
point of regarding all scholarship as cold and 
cumbrous pedantry, and all delicacy as effe- 
minacy and want of strength. 

Our extracts will neither be many nor 
long. The book is one to win its way by 
elegance rather than brilliancy, and we shall 
content ourselves with drawing upon its pages 
for one or two characters of the poets which 
we think happily expressed. 

Gray. 

“Gray had the odd contradiction of a manly 
mind, and fastidious and somewhat effeminate 
manners. His imagination was all rural; but 
his birth and habits lay in a town. He never 
took up a rural sport; it does not seem as if he 
had ever been on horseback. He amused him- 
self in the fields with flowers and plants, and 
butterflies and insects. His fancy supplied him 
with the habits of countrymen ; the plough, the 
axe, the spade, the scythe and sickle, the voca- 
tions of the shepherd and the herdsman. He 
loved to contemplate the snowy whirlwind, 
the April shower, the summer-morn, and the 
fading lights of evening, as the golden tints re- 
cede into twilight and darkness. His manner in 
society was that of petit-maitre; his solitary 
thoughts were never frivolous. He was serious, 
benevolent, gentle, and conscientious. Perhaps 
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he was too delicate for the rude tempers of 
the world; and he was like a tender plant, which 
could not bear the rough air, and tempests, and 
frosts.”’ 


The sketch of Collins is written with great 
tenderness and delicacy ; he is here repre- 
sented, during one of his fits of mental aber- 
ration, under the care of Warton :— 

** Warton found in his room the fragments of 
a song in the character of one of those children, 
whom he called the Wood Nymph. It was too 
imperfect to be copied; but it had parts of some 
very beautiful lines, more wild than he was ac- 
customed to be. It was of a girl about eleven 
years old, whose voice they had once or twice 
surprised in the copses, or along the lanes, bring- 
ing to her father in a basket his humble repast. 
Warton knew her, being the child of one of his 
parishioners ; and when he spoke to her, he ob- 
served Collins gaze intently upon her; and then 
when he caught Warton’s eye, turn away, and 
smile to himself.” 


The story of Lord Avening has much 
melancholy beauty—yet an extracted frag- 
ment would only appear tame. We will 
give, in preference, some of the lines which 
the author quotes to justify his defence of 
the Duchess of Newcastle, and they really 
bear him out very fairly in his admiration of 
that whimsical lady. She is singing of 
Fairyland :— 

A dewy waving leaf’s made fit 

For the queen’s bath, where she doth sit, 
And her white limbs in beauty show, 
Like a new-fallen flake of snow ; 

Her maids do put her garments on, 
Made of the pure light from the sun, 
Which do so many colours take, 

As various objects shadows make ; 

Then to her dinner she goes straight, 
Where all fairies in order wait; 

A cover, of acobweb made, 

Is there upon a mushroom laid ; 

Her stool is of a thistle down, 

And for her cup an acorn’s crown, 
Which of strong nectar full is filled, 

That from sweet flowers is distill’d,” &c. &c. 

There is much truth in these few lines 
upon Johnson, with which our notice must 
conclude :— 

‘If he is wrong, itis not a borrowed error. 
Neither the critical nor the biographical parts 
were stale compilations; all passed through the 
sieve of his own intellect. Though perhaps 
his learning was often not minute, it was infi- 
nitely comprehensive and materially digested ; 
he dwelt on no misty and_half-developed 
ideas. His experience in literature was great; 
and he had penetrated deeply into the cha- 
racters of mankind. Nothing dazzled him, 
and nothing misled him; unless his own ill 
humour.” 





LarpNer’s Cabinet CycLorezpiA, Vor. LIT. 


The History of the Christian Church. By 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, A.M. Vol. IIL. 


London: Longman & Co.; Taylor. 
We bestowed great praise on the first volume 
of this work; the second merits higher eulo- 
gy; the increasing difficulties of the subject 
seem to have roused Mr. Stebbing’s energies. 
In this volume, he relates the rise and pro- 
gress of the papal power—a topic equally im- 
portant and hazardous, for the mingled hate 
and fear of popery, for which England was 
so long remarkable, slumber, indeed, but are 
not extinct. Impartiality on almost every 
other subject meets with general praise ; but 
whenever ecclesiastical history is discussed, 
a cry is raised for the exhibition of “a Pro- 
testant spirit,” that is, for sectarian views and 
partial representations. ‘To this senseless 
cry, our author has not responded; rising 








above the angry disputes and fierce contests 
of rival churches, Mr. Stebbing surveys with 
the eye of a Christian philosopher the cir- 
cumstances that led to the foundation of the 
papal power, the events that favoured its de- 
velopement, and its general effects on Euro- 
pean society. 

It may be granted without difficulty, that 
the extravagant power claimed and assumed 
by the Romish See, was adverse both to the 
letter and spirit of the Gospels; that it con- 
stituted a spiritual tyranny, whose continu- 
ance would have proved an effectual bar to 
mental improvement ; and that our gratitude 
is justly due to the heroes of the Reformation, 
who freed us from the degrading thraldom. 
But this is not inconsistent with a belief, that 
during the dark ages, the Hierarchy alone 
preserved the elements of civilization; that 
the extravagant power of the Church was ne- 
cessary to check the more extravagant tyranny 
of feudal sovereigns; and that the Papacy, 
with all its faults, was at one time the single 
European institution, which protected the 
rights of the weak and restrained the inso- 
lence of the powerful. Poisons are, we know, 
usually destructive, but there are diseased 
states of the body in which poisons are found 
to be remedies; in like manner spiritual ty- 
ranny is doubtless an evil, but occasions have 
occurred, when, as an antagonizing force to 
a greater evil, it proved a positive good. Mr. 
Stebbing manfully asserts the claims of the 
Church of Rome to respect as an important 
element of civilization ; conscious of his own 
strength, he dares to do justice to his adver- 
sary, and before he pronounces sentence of 
condemnation on a course of action abstract- 
edly wrong, he examines whether it may not 
be palliated, or perhaps justified, by the cir- 
cumstances of the period. 

The most frequent objection made to the 
Romish church, is the union of temporal 
and spiritual power in its head; now, though 
this is wrong in a religious point of view, yet 
Mr. Stebbing shows that, politically consider- 
ed, its effect has been beneficial. Of the spiri- 
tual power, Mr. Stebbing takes equally en- 
lightened views, and especially he does ample 
justice to the character of Hildebrand, whom 
protestant writers have generally described 
as a moral monster. But before historians 
pronounced sentence on this ambitious and 
able pontiff, they should have examined the 
character of the age in which he lived, the 
evils by which he was surrounded, and the 
persons with whom he had to contend. The 
possessions of the Church had, in his age, be- 
come sufficiently extensive to attract the cu- 
pidity of the state; had sovereigns succeeded 
in obtaining the absolute appointment of the 
bishops, their sway would have been esta- 
blished beyond all power of check or control, 
and Asiatic despotism would have been ri- 
valled by European. The interests of religion 
required the most vigorous exertions on the 





part of all who did not regard the church as | 


a mere political engine ; the sale of benefices 
was equally open and scandalous ; bishoprics 


were purchased by ignorant and immoral | 


men; simony prevailed to such an extent, 
that,unless a remedy had been found, Chris- 
tianity might have become a mockery and a 
scorn. At such a crisis, Hildebrand ascended 
the papal throne, with the title of Gregory 
VII., protesting that his election was the 
greatest calamity that had ever befallen him 
—and “there is no just or sufficient reason,” 


says Mr. Stebbing, “to make us suspect his 
sincerity.” 

It must be remembered, in estimating the 
character of Gregory, that he was beloved 
by his Roman subjects, a fact inconsistent 
with the charge of capricious tyranny some- 
times urged against him. This attachment 
was frequently exhibited in the hours of diffi- 
culty and danger, of which we may quote 
one remarkable example :— 

“Cencio, the son of Alberic, prefect of the 
city, had, by a series of unlawful acts, brought 
upon himself the indignation of the pontiff, who 
excommunicated him, and placed him in con. 
finement. The faction, however, of which he was 
the head, speedily restored him to liberty ; and 
he lost no time in seeking revenge on the pon. 
tiff. His scheme was ripe for execution on 
Christmas day ; and while Gregory was engaged 
in the solemn performance of the midnight mass, 
a band of soldiers rushed into the church, seized 
him without any respect to the sacredness of his 
office or of the place, and, after having inflicted 
several injuries on his person, conveyed him to 
his castle. This daring outrage was, in a few 
minutes, made known throughout the city. To 
the solemn stillness which had before reigned, 
broken only by the voice of devotion, succeeded 
the loud sound of the trumpet summoning to 
arms : the people who had thronged the churches 
rushed with terror and lamentation into the 
public squares ; and universal consternation pre- 
vailed. It speaks powerfully in favour of Gre. 
gory, that the opinion of the multitudes thus ga- 
thered together, was one of enthusiastic venera- 
tion for his person: in as brief a space as the 
insurgents had employed to seize him, they 
broke through all opposition to his deliverance ; 
and he returned to the sacred service of the 
night with feelings not less calculated to deepen 
his own emotions, than to inflame on his behalf 
the passions of the populace. Cencio, when the 
morning dawned, beheld his castle in ruins ; and 
only narrowly escaped falling a sacrifice, with 
his wife and children, to the indignation excited 
against him.” 

We must make room for the very able 
summary of Hildebrand’s political character, 
as an act of justice to a pontiff who has been 
so cruelly maligned, and as an example of 
the great skill in moral analysis possessed by 
Mr. Stebbing. 

“Had Hildebrand been really infected with 
the vices with which he was charged, he would 
yet have deserved well of the universal church, 
for having attempted to purge it of the destruc. 
tive crime of simony : his violence would have 
had a better apology than could be urged in 
almost any other instance of ecclesiastical seve- 
rity: and he would have merited as a church- 
man, if not as a simple Christian, a high place 
among its benefactors. In respect to the design 
he formed of freeing the church from the neces- 
sity of appealing to the civil power whenever a 
bishop was to be consecrated, care should be 
taken not to confound this object with those 
which regard only the aggrandisement of the 
church in its wealth or splendour. But such is 
the perverseness or the blindness of many on this 
subject, that, while they heap up their epithets 
of abuse on Gregory for thus truly asserting the 
dignity of the church, they give unequivocal marks 
of approbation to those who nourish it in an 
ambition fatal to its strength and purity. Gre- 


| gory beheld monarchs sunk in sensuality, or the 


slaves, by their position, of political expediency, 
making use of the church as a huge depository 
of bribes and rewards: he saw the most impor- 
tant of its trusts bestowed on those who had not 
even the shadow of a claim to the elevation, but 
that which they won by servility, by their assi- 
duous devotion to the business of the court, or 
through the persuasion of patrons, unworthy 
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themselves of confidence. He knew that wide 
and populous districts were thereby placed under 
men who had neither experience nor spirituality 
to recommend them ; and who, only anxious to 
obtain preferment, that they might enjoy wealth 
and luxury, would care as little about the flock 
of Christ, as if to guard and instruct it formed 
no part of the obligations appended to their 


office. Nor did he fai) to see that the evil could | 


not stop here. When the heads of the church 
rise through corrupt influence, the presence of 
the same evil principle will be manifest in the 
elevation of the inferior members ; and thus the 
whole body of the priesthood will be infected 
with worldly-mindedness, pride, and sensuality. 
To take that power out of the hand of the tem- 
poral sovereign, which had been so badly exer- 


cised, was the design of Gregory: and had he | 
not pursued his purpose by means which were | 


unauthorized by the Gospel; had he only up- | 


rightly contended that monarchs ought not to 
have the unlimited power of placing Christ’s 
heritage under whom they will; that the church 
ought not to be surprised by the sudden eleva- 
tion of men, whom it has had no means of exa- 
mining and proving, he would have ennobled 
himsely in the eyes of every true member of the 
Christian church ; and his labours, crowned with 
modified success, might have saved religion from 
many of the deepest wounds it has suffered at 
the hands of kings and princes. 

* But Hildebrand, while seeking to deliver the 
church from the danger of an improper interfer- 
ence with its appointments, forgot that the very 
independence for which he contended was founded 
on principles of the purest spirituality. Instead 
of contenting himself with simply acting on the 
defensive, which is all that the Gospel allows its 
ministers to do, he became an assailant, and, 
forgetting or willingly blinding himself to the 
truth, that the civil magistrate is not less ordained 
by God than the rulers of the church, he usurped 
aright to chastise, which neither the nature of 
things nor the constitution of states, nor the 
scriptures, authorized him to assume. This error, 
so fatal to his success, so opposed to the holy 
humility proper to his office, and so destructive 
in its future effects, was the fruitful parent of 
those multiplied ills which attended his pontifi- 
cate. On this the simoniacal prelates whom he 
summoned to his synods rested the whole 
strength of their resistance ; by this the Emperor 
was provided with 1 
which the world could not answer ; and to this 
every opponent of the church has appealed, when 
bringing forth Hildebrand as a by-word on the 
ambition and tyranny of churchmen.” 





In conclusion, we may observe, that Mr. 
stebbing’s History is a judicious, able, and, 
above all, an honest summary; truth has 
been the author's first object, and if ever 
feelings warp his judgment, it is only when 
his sympathies are awakened for the oppress- 
ed, the persecuted, and the calumniated. 

We had marked some trivial oversights, 
but our readers would not thank us for enu- 
merating them; one, however, is too impor- 
tant to be omitted—it was not the Saracens, 
but their Turkish successors, that persecuted 
the Christian pilgrims, and provoked the 
Crusades. 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
{Second Notice.] 

We beg to renew our acquaintance with this 
pleasant companion. 

As we are at this moment suffering under 
a severe head-ache from having passed 
several hours last night in the otherwise 
agreeable society of some inveterate smokers, 
we feel a savage delight in commencing with 





easons for defying his claims, | 





the following extract, from a description of 
“The Promenade” at Langen Schwalbach : 
“ A few of the young men, with cigars in their 
mouths, meandered, in dignified silence, through 
these parties of ladies; but almost all the Ger- 
man lords of the creation had hidden them- 
selves in holes and corners, to enjoy smoking 
their pipes; and surely nothing can be more 
filthy—nothing can be a greater waste of time 
and intellect than this horrid habit. Lf tobacco 


was even a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking | 
| as it does, still the habit which makes it neces- 


sary to a human being to carry a large bag in 
one of his coat pockets, and an unwieldy crook- 
ed pipe in the other, would be unmanly ; in- 
asmuch as, besides creating an artificial want, 
it encumbers him with a real burden, which, 
both on horseback and on foot, impedes his ac- 
tivity and his progress; but when it turns out 
that this said artificial want is a nasty vicious 
habit—when it is impossible to be clean if you 
indulge in it—when it.makes your hair and 
clothes smell most loathsomely—when you ab- 
solutely pollute the fresh air as you pass through 
it;—when, besides all this, it corrodes the teeth, 
injures the stomach, and fills with red inflam- 
matory particles the naturally cool, clear, white 
brain of man, it is quite astonishing that these 
Germans, who can act so sensibly during so 
many hours of the day, should not have strength 
of mind enough to trample their tobacco-bags 
under their feet—throw their reeking, sooty pipes 
behind them, and learn (I will not say from the 
English, but from every bird and animal in a 
state of nature) to be clean; and certainly what- 
ever faults there may be in our manners, our 
cleanliness is a virtue which, above every nation 
T have ever visited, pre-eminently distinguishes 
us in the world. During the time which was 
spent in this stinking vice, I observed that 
people neither interrupted cach other, nor did 
they very much like to be interrupted; in short, 
it was a sort of siesta with the eyes open, and 
with smoke coming out at the mouth, Some- 
times, gazing out of the window of his hof, I 
saw a German baron, in a tawdry dressing- 
gown and scull-cap, (with an immense ring on 
his dirty fore-finger) smoking, and pretending 
to be thinking; sometimes I winded a creature 
who, in a similar attitude, was seated on the 
shady benches near the Stahl brunnen; but 
these were only exceptions to the general rule, 
for most of the males had vanished, one knew 
not where, to convert themselves into automa- 
tons, which had all the smoky nuisance of the 
steam-engine, without its power.” 

We pass with reluctance over an admi- 
rable dissertation upon the habits and dress 
of English servants, as contrasted with those 
of Foreign servants, it being rather too long 
for extract, and come to a chapter headed 
“The Schwein General.” This officer, as his 
title imports, is commander in chief of the 
pigs, and it is his duty to collect all the pigs 
of Langen Schwalbach by sound of horn, 
twice a day, and drive them out to the 
mountain to feed, and afterwards home again. 
The whole description of his and their pro- 
ceedings is excellent—in short, though it 
may seem anomalous, this pig-headed chap- 
ter is one of the cleverest in the book. We 
can only give a slice of it. 

“ There is, perhaps, in creation, no animal 
which has less justice, and more injustice, done 
to him by man than the pig. Gifted with every 
faculty of supplying himself, and of providing 
even against the approaching storm, which no 
creature is better capable of foretelling than a 
pig, we begin by putting an iron ring through 
the cartilage of his nose, and having thus bar- 
barously deprived him of the power of searching 
for, and analyzing, his food, we generally con+ 


demn him for the rest of his life to solitary 
confinement in a sty. 

“While his faculties are still his own, only 
observe how, with a bark or snort, he starts if 
you approach him, and mark what shrewd in- 
telligence there is in his bright twinkling little 
eye; but with pigs, as with mankind, idleness is 
the root of all evil. The poor animal finding that 
he has absolutely nothing to do—having no en- 
joyment—nothing to look forward to but the pail 
which feeds him, naturally most eagerly, or, as 
we accuse him, most greedily, meets its arrival, 
Having no natural business or diversion—no- 
thing to occupy his brain—the whole powers of 
his system are directed to the digestion of a 
superabundance of food. To encourage this, 
nature assists him with sleep, which, lulling his 
better faculties, leads his stomach to become 
the ruling power of his system—a tyrant that 
can bear no one’s presence but his own. The 
poor pig, thus treated, gorges himself—sleeps 
—eats again—sleeps—awakens in a fright— 
screams—struggles against the blue apron— 
screams fainter and fainter—turns up the whites 
of his little eyes—and—dies. 

“ Tt is probably from abhorring this picture, 
that I know of nothing which is more distressing 
to me than to witness an indolent man eating 
his own home-fed pork. 

“ There is something so horribly similar be- 
tween the life of the human being and that of 
his victim—their notions on all subjects are so 
unnaturally contracted—there is such a melan- 
choly resemblance between the strutting resi- 
dence in the village and the stalking confine- 
ment of the sty—between the sound of the 
dinner-bell and the rattling of the pail—between 
snoring in an arm-chair and grunting in clean 
straw—that, when I contrast the ‘ pig’s coun- 
tenance’ in the dish, with that of his lord and 
master, who, with outstretched elbows, sits lean- 
ing over it, I own I always feel it so hard the 
one should have killed the other—in short, 
there is a sort of ‘ 7'u quoque, Brute!’ moral in 
the picture, which, to my mind, is most pain- 
fully distressing.” 

Let us hear what our author says about 
false hair and teeth :— 

“ T know it is very wrong—I know that one 
is always blamed for bringing before the mind 
of wealthy people any truth which is at all dise 
agreeable to them; yet on the brink of this ft 
grave I could not help feeling how very much 
one ought to detest the polite Paris and Lon- 
don fashion of smartening up us old people with 
the teeth and hair of the dead! It always seems 
to me so unfair, for us who have had our day— 
who have ourselves been young—to attempt, 
when we grow old, to deprive the rising gene- 
ration of the advantage of that contrast which 
so naturally enhances their beauties. The 
spring of life, to be justly appreciated and ad- 
mired, requires to be compared with the snow 
and storms of winter; and if by chicanery you 
hide the latter, the sunshine of the former loses 
a great portion of its beauty. In naked, savage 
life, there exists no picture on which I have so 
repeatedly gazed with calm pleasure, as that of 
the daughter supporting the trembling dilapi- 
dated fabric of the being to whom she owes her 
birth; indeed, it is as impossible for man to 
withhold the respect and pity which is due to 
age whenever it is seen labouring under its real 
infirmities, as it is for him to contain his admi- 
ration of the natural loveliness of youth. The 
parent and child, thus contrasted, render to 
each other services of which both appear to be 
insensible; for the mother does not seem aware 
how the shattered outlines of her faded frame 
heighten the robust blooming beauties of her 
child, who, in her turn, seems equally uncon- 
scious how beautifully and eloquently her figure 





+ The author is moralizing ina churchyard at Langea 





Schwalbach. 
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explains and pleads for the helpless decrepitude 
of age! In the Babel contusion of our fashion- 
able world, this beautifully arranged contrast of 
nature, the effect of which no one who has ever 
seen it can forget, does not exist.” 


Now, this is all very pretty, and very poe- | 


tical, and very true, but we cannot go the 


whole length of our author, for all that. We | 
cannot, upon the strength of his perhaps just | 


indignation, recommend Messieurs Cart- | ©”! a 
said, and what, in fact, everybody says, and must 
| Say, respecting it; and certainly I do wonder 


wright, Sherwin, Patterson, Clarke, and 
others, to relinquish their professions ; 
nor can we call upon our old friend True- 
fitt, of Burlington Arcade celebrity, to shut 
up shop. 


castle, @ fortiori is his carcass so; and we 


think, that he has an undoubted right to re- | 


pair, at his own expense, the dilapidations in 
either. We have, as yet, lost none of our 
teeth, and only some of our hairs; but, in 
defiance of all our clever author’s thunders, 
we will cover our approaching baldness with 
a comfortable wig; and if we should live to 
lose our teeth, we will buy some more in 
spite of his; seeing, as we see, no earthly 
reason why we should either let every rude 
easterly or northerly blast ice our leafless 
nob, or why we should mumble our food in- 
stead of biting it, in order to point attention 
more particularly to the fine hair and teeth 
of the young lady or gentleman next us. 

The chapter on ‘ Sunset,’ at Langen 
Schwalbach, is delightful, but too long for 
our purpose; we will, therefore, take the 
anecdote of the first discovery of the spring. 

‘* In the history of the little Duchy of Nassau, 
the discovery of this spring forms a story full of 
innocence and simplicity. Once upon a time 
there was a heifer, with which everything in 
nature seemed to disagree. The more she ate 
the thinner she grew—the more her mother 
licked her hide, the rougher and the more star- 
ing was her coat. Not a flyin the forest would 
bite her—never was she seen to chew the cud, 
but hide-bound, and melancholy, her hips 
seemed actually to be protruding from her skin. 
What was the matter with her no one knew; 
what could cure her no one could divine; in 
short, deserted by her master and her species, 
she was, as the faculty would term it, ‘given 
over.’ 

“ In a few weeks, however, she suddenly re- 
appeared among the herd, with ribs covered 
with flesh—eyes like a deer—skin sleek as a 
mole’s—breath sweetly smelling of milk—saliva 
hanging in ringlets from her jaw! Every day 
seemed to récstablish her health, and the phe- 
nomenon was so striking, that the herdsman, 
having watched her, discovered that regularly 
every evening she wormed her way in secret, 
into the forest, until she reached an unknown 
spring of water, from which, having refreshed 
herself, she quietly returned to the valley. 

‘*The circumstance, scarcely known, was 
almost forgotten by the peasant, when a young 
Nassau lady began decidedly to show exactly 
the same incomprehensible symptoms as the 
heifer. Mother, sisters, friends, father, all tried 
to cure her, but in vain; and the physician had 
actually— 

Taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 

Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 
When the herdsman, happening to hear of her 
case, prevailed upon her, at last, to try the 
heifer’s secret remedy; she did so; and, in a 
very short time, to the utter astonishment of 
her friends, she became one of the stoutest young 
women in the duchy.” 


We must now hasten to a conclusion, and 
passing over the Bad-haus and Horse Bath 
at Schlangenbad, and all the interesting 


If an Englishman's house is his | 











peregrinations made by our author in its 
neighbourhood, end with a description of the 
mineral water at Wiesbaden. 

“ In describing the taste of the mineral water 
of Wiesbaden, were I to say that while drinking 
it, one hears in one’s ears the cackling of hens, 
and that one sees feathers flying before one’s 
eyes, I should certainly grossly exaggerate ; but 
when I declare that it exactly resembles very hot 
chicken broth, I only say what Dr. Granville 


why the common people should be at the incon- 


| venience of making bad soup, when they can get | 


much better from nature’s great stock pot—the 
Koch Brunnen of Wiesbaden. 
the year, summer or winter, the temperature of 
this broth remains the same, and when one re- 
flects that it has been bubbling out of the ground 


| and boiling over, in the very same state, certainly 
from the time of the Romans, and probably trom | 


the time of the flood, it is really astonishing to 
think what a most wonderful apparatus there 
must exist below—what an inexhaustible stock 
of provisions, to ensure such an everlasting sup- 
ply of broth, always formed of exactly the same 
eight or ten ingredients, always salted to ex- 
actly the same degree, and always served up at 
exactly the same heat. 

“ One would think that some of the particles 
in the recipe would be exhausted; in short, to 
speak metaphorically, that the chickens would 
at last be boiled to rags, or that the fire would 
go out for want of coals; but the oftener one 
reflects on these sort of subjects, the oftener is 
the old-fashioned observation repeated, that let 
a man go where he will, Omnipotence is never 
from his view.” 

We should think that our extracts of last 
week have already made half our readers buy 
this pleasant and instructive book ; and that, 
after the additional ones of to-day, the rest of 
them will immediately go or send to the 
booksellers. Our author has, evidently, vi- 
sited other parts of the world, and we there- 
fore hope that he will forthwith take up his 
pipe—not to smoke, for that he hates as much 
as we do—but to blow us some more of those 
charming bubbles, on which are painted, in 
such glowing colours, the true representa- 
tions of surrounding objects. We met him 
with pleasure, and we leave him with regret. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* Remarks on Transportation, in a second letter 
to Earl Grey, by R. Whately, D.D. Archbishop 
of Dublin.’—A controversy between an Irish 
Archbishop and an Australian Archdeacon, is 
a novelty ; still more novel is it to find calmness, 
reason and simplicity, on the side of the supe- 
rior dignitary, and passion, prejudice and 
‘pride of place’’ on the side of the inferior. 
In a former publication, the Archbishop ex- 
posed, what he regarded as the evils inherent 
in the system of transportation, and recom- 
mended the adoption of other secondary punish- 
ments to check crime. The Archdeacon writes 
what he calls a Reply; he does not, however, 
impugn the statements, or controvert the argu- 
ments, but asserts that the learned prelate 
‘* proposes a system of punishment to supersede 


| the fear of God,” a strange violation this of the 


Horatian principle, ‘‘nec Deus intersit nisi 
dignus vindice nodus.” The Archbishop now 
condescends to show, that this imputation, 
whether true or false, is indifferent to the issue, 
and then that the views he had previously taken 
of this important question, are in all the prin- 
cipal points confirmed hy the replies of Arch- 
deacon Broughton and Colonel Archer. The 
argument of the Archbishop, if valid, is of course 
against any system of transportation to a dis- 





| of them, of finding readers. 





tant country, however well conducted; but we 
fear, that the mode in which transportation is at 
present managed, would supply him with many, 
and stronger reasons. What fearful secrets of 
the prison-ship were revealed by the late wreck 
of the Amphitrite—secrets which would pro- 
bably have remained still hidden, but for the 
honourable exertions of the Times newspaper! 
It was proved in that journal, that a moral 


| death is inflicted on the agricultural convicts, 
' when huddled together with the outcasts of the 


towns—a punishment infinitely worse than a 
public execution. 


‘The Royal Mariner, §c. §c., by Charles 


: .| Doyne Sillery, Esq.’—In this age of promiscuous 
At all periods of | 


poetry, it is impossible to examine with minute 
justice, all the thousand and one volumes which 
pass before our notice. Weary indeed, and 
profitless to ourselves and readers, would be the 


| task of dissecting the lyrics, and sonnets, and 


epics, which succeed each other with as much 
abundance, as if they were certain, one and all 
All that can be 
done is to bid them go their ways, with as few 
and as gentle words as possible. But occasion- 


| ally we are stirred by some preliminary flourish 


of trumpets, some more than usual stateliness 
of step, some extraordinary cresting of the head, 
“as if to question Lady Moon,” to take a closer 


| look at the stranger, before we open our toll-bar 


and bid him go through. We were struck by the 
plethoric appearance of ‘ The Royal Mariner.’ 
Alas! we found that much of his bulk was made 
of contraband wares, which could by no means 
be permitted to pass—part, of other people’s 
goods, borrowed or stolen—part, of laudatory 
advertisements of his own stock in trade, beside 
which, those of the redoubted Warren himself 
would look pale. 

To be serious, there is no possible reason 
why we should withhold an iota of our opinion. 
Concerning a book of so much pretension as 
the one before us—ostentatiously dedicated to 
the Queen, graced by the author's pedigree, 
concluded by fourteen pages of panegyric, 
incorporated with the volume,—we may surely 
speak without reserve, and declare our convic- 
tion—but, on second thoughts, we will follow 
our favourite plan, and let Mr. Sillery speak 
for himself. Hear his account of a Lady, “a 
poet’s love” too:— 

And her hair was like clouds where daylight lingers, 

All wavy and goldenly bright; 

And her rosy-tinted, tapering fingers, 

Like willowy wands peeled white. 

This is original, at least—we have hinted 
that all the poetry in this volume is not so: we 
must prove it:— 

Ah! that a being so beloved should die! 
And life be left to the wild butterfly. 

Did Mr. Sillery ever read these two lines by 
Mrs. Hemans?— 

Thou art gone from us, bright one !—that thou shouldst 


die, 
And life be left to the butterfly !— 
If we make room for no more plagiarisms, it 
is not for want of having found them. A tolera- 
bly tenacious memory has enabled us to mark 


dozens. But we must give another specimen 
of this author’s powers—it is from a poem ad- 
dressed to himself on his twenty-third birth- 
day, and reminds us of a lyric on a similar sub- 
ject, indited by a little girl of our acquaintance, 
some seven years old, beginning, ‘‘O myself! 
how sweet thou art!’ Mr. Sillery looks inward, 
and seems struck with what he sees :— 
At times, I dare not strike the chords—at others, I’m 
all song ; : 
Sometimes | deem that wrong is right—sometimes that 
right is wrong ; . 
I meditate so deeply, oft my brain begins to spin, — 
And my very soul is sick with thought—Oh! the little 
world within ! 
And to crown all, we extract two stanzas from 
a ballad, on one whose story we would fain 
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keep sacred from the touch of the incompetent 

and vulgar :— 

Away! away! the breezes swell—the surging waters 
foam ! 


am ! 
«Farewell! beloved France; farewell, my country 
and my home! 


[ll never, never see thee more, though dear to all my 


thoughts :”’— 


Teas sobbed, as sunk the fading shore, poor Mary | densed in six Cantos, by J. Dibdin.’—Wherein 


Queen of Scots. 
> * * e o -_ 


And when thy melancholy tale of sorrow meets our | 


ears; 

Thy stedfast faith, thy endless fame, shall swell the 
stream of tears— 

The bay shall bloom above thy tomb when England’s 
minion rots ; 


And God will give thee rest in heaven—poor Mary | 


Queen of Scots! 


mens (as the merchants say) of ‘The Royal 
Mariner.’ Have we spoken our mind too 
plainly? 

‘Great Britain for the last Forty Years, by 
Thomas Hopkins..—Thomas Hopkins is a 
shrewd, clever fellow, possessing an abundance 
of common sense, extensive statistical infor- 
mation, great arithmetical skill, and not one 
atom of imagination. —He commences by esta- 
blishing, what he considers the true theory of 
rent, namely, that it is ‘a tax levied by the 
land-owners as monopolists,” and of course, like 
every other tax, “paid by the consumers.” 
Tithe he considers as a tax, minutely examines 
its operation, and proceeds to demonstrate, 
that it is a very variable impost—its amount in 
value to the proprietor, and consequently its 
pressure on the payer, depending on extrinsic 
circumstances. ‘Taxation is the next important 
head of inquiry, and his theory is pregnant with 
weighty consequences :— 

“Capitalists, it is contended, as such, are 
beyond the reach of taxation, because a supply 
of capital must be obtained by labourers on 
some terms, and these terms depend on the 
habits of the capitalists, independent of tax- 
ation: any taxes, therefore, paid by them, in 
any shape or form, are merely advanced, and are 
finally paid out of wages in a higher gross profit. 
The labourer, as the user or consumer of capital, 
is the final consumer of it, and he pays all the 
taxes, direct or indirect, with which it is incum- 
bered.”” 

Having shown the principles on which he 
designs to found his argument, he proceeds next 
to investigate the effects produced, by the war 
against revolutionary France; he enters not 
into the question of its policy, but endeavours 
to discover, from what class the immense sums 
expended in the contest were derived. His 
conclusion is that the whole was paid by the 
labourers, and that the pressure of taxation and 
exhaustion produced by debt, fell upon them, 
and upon them only. The land-owners, indeed, 
claim to have paid for their patriotism during 
this period; but he answers them, by an appeal 
to the undeniable fact, that the rise in rents was 
more than proportionate to the increase of tax- 
ation.—Without yielding assent to all the opi- 
nions of Thomas Hopkins, we are very glad to 
have become acquainted with him; and trust that 
this will not be the only occasion on which he 
will permit us to derive instruction from his 
investigations. 

‘The young Seer, by Elizabeth Frances Dag- 
ley.’—This is a very pleasant little story book ; 
but, unluckily, the interest of the tale, and its 
moral, are at variance; and, so far from being 
deterred from searching into futurity, by the 
somewhat forced catastrophe with which it 
closes, we were carried out of our usual discre- 
tion by the gipsy scenes, and felt a strange 
hankering to have our own fortunes told, “ by 
the stars, or by the cards.”” 

_ ‘ Dialogues Moral and Scientific.’ —This work 
is designed principally for young persons con- 
nected with Sunday schools, whose means of 


. . | Paradise Lost. 
Gentle reader, these are fair average speci- | 





acquiring information is of course very limited. 


| The design is excellent, but the execution does 


not deserve equal praise: there is an inflation 
of language and parade of learned allusions 
in the volume, which detract greatly from its 
usefulness. 


* Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, metrically con- 


hath honest John Bunyan been found wanting, 


that he should be treated thus, and his nervous, | 


scriptural prose be frittered down into verse ? 
But it is strange to see the tasks which some 
have undertaken. We have seen the book of 


Isaiah done into a cantering metre; and, if our | 
memory serve us right, have heard of a rhymed | 
We should think it stranger, | 
| however, could we be shown a person, who had 
| read either the one or the other, and fear that 


Mr. Dibdin’s also will prove lost labour. 


* Tabula Philologica.’—The ridicule thrown on 
philology has arisen from the facilities it atfords 
ignorant pretenders of assuming the semblance 
of knowledge, and the looseness of reasoning 
allowed in arguments, where vowels count for 
nothing, and consonants for very little. Horne 
Tooke used to raise a laugh at the comparers of 
languages, by asserting that King Pepin’s name 
was derived from the Greek pronoun do7¢o, and 
thus ingeniously traced the derivation—do7ep, 
yrep, OrEp, Clowep, diaper, napkin, nipkin, 
pipkin, pippinkin, King Pepin. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed, that Philology ex- 
hibits real connexions, apparently as absurd as 
that between the French monarch and the 
Greek pronoun; for instance, eveque and bishop. 
which have not a single letter in common, are 
both derived from the same word episcopus. It 
would be rash to pronounce upon any philologi- 
cal speculation, until the whole argument was 
before us, and we shall, therefore, simply state 
the apparent object of this very extraordinary 
engraving. M. Galli designed to show that the 
name of the Supreme Being is the bond of con- 
nexion between all the languages of the world, 
and that in every instance it is found by com- 
bining the first personal pronoun with the verb 
substantive. He has condensed the result of 
his investigations into an ethnographical chart, 
and added mysterious symbols, which We are 
unable to decipher. The plate would probably 
have been accompanied by a volume of explana- 
tions, had not the author been attacked by that 
most dreadful of human calamities, insanity. 
The chart is published with the hope, that by 
its sale a sufficient sum may be raised to send 
the unfortunate man home; and as it is a great 
curiosity as a work of art, being the largest en- 
graving ever published, we trust that these 
hopes will not be disappointed. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex gave 
his first Conversazione for the season at Kensing- 
ton Palace on Saturday, which was attended by 


Prince Talleyrand, and several of the foreign am- 
bassadors, many of the nobility, the members of 
the Royal Society, and the principal scientific 
and literary men in London. His Royal High- 
ness was evidently suffering under indisposition, 
but his natural affability animated him to sup- 
port the fatigue of the evening It is customary. 
at these parties to exhibit new and ingenious in- 
ventions, models, &c.; on Saturday, the attrac- 
tion of the evening was a splendid model of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, composed of 43,000 
pieces of cork, and a vertical section of the 
pyramid, from which it appears, that the pyra- 
mid was not only built upon, but round a rock, 
which, it is stated, rises in the centre of the 
pyramid 130 feet, on the apex of which is situ- 
ated what is called the Queen’s Chamber. The 
pyramid was originally covered with plaster 


| subject. 





or mortar, which made the surface even, and 


| thus rendered the ascent so difficult, as to be 


accounted by the ancients a great feat; this 


| plaster having now fallen off, the ascent is com- 


paratively easy. Portions of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
forthcoming splendid map of Egypt were on the 
table, and gave an additional interest to the 
A model of the ancient catapulta was 
also exhibited; and Mr. Cornelius Varley 
brought his accustomed tribute of microscopical 
objects, amongst which, one of the most curious 
was the oscillating motion discovered in some 
plants. In the long gallery was exhibited a 
clock, on the principle of Messrs. M‘Douall’s 
‘newly invented rolling helix lever’; the teeth 
of which, instead of being cut parallel to the 
axis of the wheel, are cut spirally, as if to work 
in an endless screw; the advantages of the new 
method are attested by the certificates and pa- 
tronage of the first scientific men in the kingdom. 


Mr. Thomas P. Courtenay is employed upon 
a life of Sir William Temple, from materials 
hitherto unpublished, as well as the letters and 
memoirs which are in every library; but the 
illness of a gentleman who is in possession 
of some valuable papers of the Temple family, 
will make it impossible to publish the work dur- 
ing the present season. 

On Wednesday, at Mr. Evans's, in Pall 
Mall, Mr. Hanrott’s illustrated copy of the 
works of Shakspeare, in twenty folio volumes, 
bound in blue morocco, sold for 5567. 10s.: it 
was richly decorated with many hundred draw- 
ings and engravings, of portraits, landscapes, 
and scenic subjects, all tending to the illustra- 
tion of his plays, or to the history of the stage 
in Shakspeare’s time. Mr. Hanrott’s library will 
produce altogether about 22,0007. 

It is with much regret we announce the death 
of that very able artist, Mr. George Cooke, at 
the age of 54. No person who has any love 
for engraving could have seen .aany of his works 
without admiring his talents; and when he had 
for his subjects the works of Turner or Callcott, he 
may be said to have almost reached perfection. 
Many of the most beautiful plates in ‘ The 
Southern Coast of England’ are from his hand ; 
as also, in his brother’s publication of * The 
Views on the Thames.’ In Turner’s * England 
and Wales’are some of great merit; and, amongst 
his separate performances, none are more beau- 
tiful than his‘ View of Rotterdam,’ after Callcott ; 
nor should we perhaps omit to mention his publi- 
cation of* Views of London and its Environs.” Mr. 
Cooke was one of the original members of the 
Society of Associated Engravers, who joined to- 
gether for the purpose of engraving the pictures 
in the National Gallery, and twg plates from 
his burin are in a state of forwardness. Mr. 
Cooke's death was sudden and unexpected ; he 
took cold upon leaving the Graphic Converza- 
tione, in St. James’s-street, and riding home 
from thence in an open cabriolet to Barnes, his 
place of residence. From the gentleness and 
kindness of his disposition, Mr. Cooke was much 
beloved by his brother artists, and several at- 
tended his funeral on Thursday. 

We also regret to learn that M. Ventouillac, 
Professor of French Literature in King’s College, 
died on Sunday morning last, of pulmonary 
consumption. A correspondent observes that in 
the knowledge of the English language, M. Ven- 
touillac had acquired a proficiency that very 
few foreigners ever attain; nor was his know- 
ledge confined to the productions of contempo- 
rary writers, for he was well read in the classical 
authors of this country, and could comment on 
them with much taste and discrimination—M. 
Ventouillac was born at Calais in 1796 ; he has, 
therefore, been cut off in the prime of life, after a 
residence in England of about eighteen years. 

We have looked through the remainder of 
the Magazines since our last. There is always 
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too great a sameness in 1 the contents of these 
periodicals, perhaps more so this month than 
usual, We wish that some one would strike 
out a new and decided line, and abide by 
it. Mrs. Hemans graces the New Monthly with 
some charming lyrics: we suspect that the ma- 
teriel for a volume has been dispersed over its 


numbers for the last few months, as several of 


these songs have been already set to music. This 
should have been mentioned. The Court Maga- 
xine too, that gayest of the monthly ephemera, 
owes much to this lady, for her translation of 
the last scenes of Manzoni’s * Conte di Carmag- 
nuola. The United Service Journal keeps true to 
its object ; the paper called *' The Egyptian Ma- 
rine’ is very amusing, and written with a genuine 
John Bullish contempt for poltroonry and inde- 
cision. Fraser gives us some curious, but over 
scandalous letters, extracted from a privately 
printed volume, and an admirable sketch of 
O’Connell and Sheil, during the discussion on 
* Who is the traitor +’ Tait is stronger than he 
was a month ago; ‘The Dream of the Dead’ is 
a poem of great power. The British Magazine 
is, as usual, almost exclusively polemical. The 
new old Gentleman's is, we regret so say, rather 
impertinent; instead of abusing us for laughing 
at the guzzling and gormandizing of the Rox- 
burghers and their old and respected correspon- 
dent Hazlewood, (who could have doubted that 
Hazlewood was a correspondent of theirs?) it 
would have been far better to have acknowledged 
that they were indebted to us for the Biographi- 
cal Account of the late Bishop of Limerick. 
We have also run hastily oyer the American 
Quarterly tor December, and among much grave 
matter will be found one or two pleasant papers. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 27.—F. Bailey, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The reading of C. aptain de Roos’s paper on the 
means employ ed in recovering the treasure sunk 
in the Thetis, at Cape Frio, was resumed. Very 
full particulars appeared some time since in the 
Nautical Magazine, illustrated by drawings, so 
that the subject wanted novelty. Some anec- 
dotes, however, were related, which we had not 
before heard: in one instance, a large quantity 
of treasure was found mixed up with decayed 
meat, so very offensive as to affect the health of 
the workmen; at another time,a shoal of whales 
visited the cove, and one suddenly approached 
the apparatus of the bell too rapidly to permit 
warning to be given to the workmen ; fortunately 
this unwelcome visitor turned back when within 
ten fathoms of the bell. Several large masses 
of rock had to be removed; under one of them 
24,000 dollars were found, but nothing was 
gained by the removal of the last and largest 
mass, except the satisfaction of knowing that the 
whole locality had been now thoroughly exa- 
mined. Full fifteen-sixteenths of the treasure 
were recovered ; and during the whole time there 
was no case of serious disease, and no fatal acci- 
dent. The author hence took occasion to re- 
mark, that there must be something peculiarly 





salubrious in the soil of Brazil, for the localities | 


were such as would have produced pestilential 
miasmata in any other country. 

The next paper read, was on the application 
of an achromatic concave lens to the microme- 
ter, proposed to be 
Lens,” by G. Dollond, Esq., F.R.S. The author 
stated, that by introducing one of the fluid 
concave lenses, recently invented by Professor 
Barlow, between the object glass and eye- 
glass of a five feet telescope, it became as 
powerful as one of ten feet, without any dimi- 
nution of light or distortion of image. Its use 
also had the great advantage of diminishing the 
apparent diameter of the spider-wires of the 
micrometer, A letter from the Rey. Mr, Dawes, 


| 


called the * Macro-Micro 





an emment practical astronomer, confirmed this 
statement, and proved that the invention is one 
of the greatest improvements made in optical in- 
struments for many years 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A general meeting was held on Saturday, at 
which the President, the Right Hon. Charles W. 
Williams Wynn, took the chair. Among the 
various donations laid on the table were the fol- 
lowing: Professor Seytfarth’s paper on the Lite- 
rature, Mythology, &c. of the ancient Egyptians; 
a collection of arms, articles of dress, &c. from 
the Khasia hills, in Assam, from Ensign Broad- 
foot ; and a cylinder of baked clay, with eunei- 
form inscriptions, from Babylon, by Thomas 
Newnham, Esq. James Bird, Esq., elected at 
the last meeting, was admitted a resident Mem- 
her of the Society, after which he continued the 
reading of his Introduction to the History of Gu- 
jerat, resuming the narrative at the period of 
Mahmud of Ghizni’s two last expeditions into 
India ; of these, the first was directed against the 
fort of Kalunjur, the Raja of which had incurred 
the resentment of the conqueror; the latter, 
against the renowned temple of Somnath, with a 
view to crush the idolatrous worship of the Hin- 
dis. This temple is stated to have been one of 
the twelve principal stations where Siva was 
worshipped, under the emblem of the Linga or 
Phallus, and a minute account of its establish- 
ment, and the practices of its worshippers, is 
given; Mahmud is here also said to have de- 
stroyed the idol with his own hand, and to have 
ordered the fragments to be placed in the court- 
yard of the great mosque at Ghizni, but the story 
of the jewels found in its belly is treated as a 
fabrication. The death of Mahmud followed 
shortly after this, which was his tenth incursion 
into India. . The author then describes the ex- 
tent of the empire left by Mahmud, and depicts 
the character of his successors, adding sketches 
of their reigns. The increasing weakness of the 
Mohammedan sovereigns encouraged the Hindis 
to hope for an opportunity of retrieving their 
affairs ; and the author here takes a review of the 
state of India at this time, (about the beginning 
of the L1th century of the Christian era,) and of 
the division of the country among the Hindi 
Princes: the decline of the Gaznevide power is 
traced, and the rise of the dynasty of Ghor; the 
founder of the latter house, Mohammed Ghori, 
continued to invade India, but at first was com- 
pletely defeated by the Hindus, under their cele- 
brated and chivalric leader Prithirdji, the sove- 
reign of Ajmere; the fortune of war, however, 
soon changed, and Prithiraja became the prisoner 
of the Moslem chieftain. With some reflections 
on the causes of this event, Mr. Bird concluded 
his reading on the present occasion. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Feb. 19.—Lord Bexley in the chair.—It will 
be recollected by the readers of our reports of 
the society’s proceedings, that, at the meeting 
of January 15th, a paper was read, entitled 
*Reasons for believing that the Writings attri- 
buted to Manetho are not authentic,’ by C. T. 
Beke, Esq. ; and that the objection which formed 
the main subject of the essay, and which was sug- 
gested to the mind of the author, in connexion 
with his ingenious views on the geography of Scrip- 
ture, was derived from a passage supposed to be 
from Manetho’s history, relating to the expe- 
dition of Susakim, king of Egypt, against Jeru- 
salem, in the reign of Rehoboam. Mr. Cullimore, 
one of the members present at the reading of Mr. 
Beke’s memoir, afterwards addressed a letter to 
thefSecretary of the Society, alleging that the pas- 
sage in question was not really to be found in 
the writings of Manetho, but was unquestionably 
an interpolation by the Chronographer Syn- 
cellus, in the eighth century of the Christian 
era. The substance of this letter having 





been communicated to Mr. B.,a second commn. 
nication from that gentleman was read at the 
present meeting, admitting, in part, the v: ulidity 
of Mr. C.’s statement, and explaining by what 
causes he had been led into the mistake : but, 
at the same time, adducing evidence to proye 
that Syncellus was not the author of the inter. 
polation, but that it is to be referred to an age 
anterior to Eusebius, the passage being found in 
the very same terms in that historian. Mr. B, 
added, that whatever might be the result of the 
inquiry into the character and authority of the 
disputed words, his opinion respecting the writ. 
ingsof Manctho would remain unchanged and un. 
attected ; inasmuch as his doubts on the subject 
arose, in the first instance, as stated in his pre. 
vious paper, not from this passage, which was 
brought forward merely asa collateral argument, 
but from the reference made by Josep hus (as 
citing Manetho) to the bondage ‘and exodus of 
the Israelites, in connexion with the menarchs 
of the Thebais; with respect to which, the lan. 
guage of the Jewish historian is so precise as to 
preclude the possibility of an error. The writer 
concluded, therefore, by repeating his conviction, 
that a work which in any manner connects the 
early history of the Israelites with the kingdom 
of the Thebais, “which was formerly called 
Egypt,”* cannot possibly be the composition of 
an individual really possessing the character at- 
tributed to Manetho, who must necessarily have 
enjoyed the means of knowing that such con. 
nexion did not exist. 

The reading of this paper was followed by 
that of a Dissertation by Mr. Cullimore, in which 
his objections to Mr. Beke’s opinion were em- 
bodied at length. He stated, that the Syncelline 
succession of the Pharaohs, in which the passage 
under discussion appears, is greatly corrupted, 
abounding in omissions, interpolations, and 
transpositions of names, as is proved by collating 
it with the outline of Manetho’s history, pre- 
served by Africanus and Eusebius. He observed, 
that in the pages of the Greek Eusebian Chro- 
nicle, this record possesses no greater antiquity 
than in those of Syncellus, having been tran- 
scribed from that chronographer by Scaliger, 
into his compilation, which goes under the name 
of the Greek Eusebius; and he adduced 
parallel passages of chronographers, in which 
the expedition of Susakim or Shishak is con- 
nected with Manetho’s dynasty, without referring 
the notice to that writer. 

Having further adverted to Mr. Beke’s 
objections to Manetho, on the apparent in- 
consistency of his writings with those of Era- 
tosthenes; and having remarked, that the 
history of Pharaoh Necho, as set forth in the 
Bible and the writings of Herodotus, appears 
conclusive against any views opposed to the 
identity of the Mizraim of the former and the 
Egypt of the latter—Mr. Cullimore proceeded 
to show, that the place in Egyptian history of 
Shishak, the most ancient Pharaoh who is men- 
tioned by name in the Bible, is established on 
evidence which furnishes a powerful example 
both of the integrity of the writings of Manetho, 
and of the validity ‘and paramount utility of the 
phonetic system of hieroglyphics. That sovereign 
appears in Leooyxtc, Sesonchis, or Sesonch, = 
nounced literally Sesogch, or Sesoq, the founder 
of the Bubastite family of Manetho’s twenty- 
second dynasty. His Greek name perfectly 
expresses the Hebrew orthography; and the 
time of his reign, between the years B.c. 98: 3 and 
962, in the oldest and most complete copy of 
the dynasties, that of Julius Africanus, includes 
the dates both of Jeroboam’s flight to the pro- 

tection of Shishak, before the death of Solomon, 
(which occurred B.c, 975,) and of the taking of 
Jerusalem by the same prince, in the fifth of 
Rehoboam (B. c. 971). He likewise appears in 
the Sheshonk, or Shishank, of the > hieroglyphic 


* Herodotus, Euterpe, xv. 
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sculptures and hieratic papyri, which present us 
with the counterpart of Manetho’s Buhastite 
succession. The native text of the name, more- 
over, scarcely differs from that in the Hebrew 
Bible; besides which, the hieroglyphic record 
here connects itself with sacred history, in a 
manner independent of Manetho, who is silent 
on the expedition of Sesonchis against Judea. 
In the list of the conquests of Shishauk, sculp- 
tured in the Theban palace of Carnak, and copied 
py Mr. Wilkinson, the twenty-ninth name is 
read Joudah- Melek, which is literally the title of 
Rehoboam, as expressed in the original of Ist 
Kings, xii. 23.— Melek-Jehudah, King of Judah— 
BaowWeve Lovea,in the Greek version. The Geo- 
graphical correctness of the locality of the monu- 
mental Judah, the writer added, was likewise 
pointed out in a memoir on the hieroglyphic geo- 
graphical tables, recently laid by him before the 
society—(see our report of the proceedings of 
Jan. ist). Upon the whole, therefore, the syn- 


chronism, he contended, is established by a com- 
bination of direct and unbending evidence. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

WE now give our readers an account of the 
two expeditions patronized by this Society. 

1. Expedition into the interior of South 
Africa, from Delagoa Bay. The mercantile 
travellers who penetrate into the interior from 
the Cape Colony, have explored, as is be- 
lieved, nearly to the tropic, and in a line, the 
termination of which is supposed not to be above 
150 miles from Delagoa Bay, an excellent har- 
bour, receiving the waters of no fewer than six 
considerable rivers, in latitude 26° S. In ad- 
vancing to the northward, the country is found 
to become more and more fertile and popu- 
lous. ‘The trade is brisk, at the distance of five 
or six hundred miles from the frontier of the 
colony ; and in 1827 a Mr. Scoon visited a town 
near the sources of the Maputa, (one of the six 
riversalready noticed as falling into Delagoa Bay), 
1,400 miles land journey from the Cape ; and ina 
few days traded in it to the amount of 1,800/. A 
Mr. Hume hassince proceeded 200 miles further 
north, and found many peaceable tribes, per- 
fectly acquainted with trade, and obtaining Eu- 
ropean goods from the Portuguese ; but, in both 
cases, the great distance from the Cape not only 
limits the trade to articles on which a very large 
gross profit can be made, but also to those only 
of the most portable description. 

The great interest, then, of an exploratory 
expedition from Delagoa Bay, to intersect this 
line of inland discovery, and connect it with the 
coast, is obvious ; but besides this, there is direct 
evidence of a lucrative trade having been carried 
on at Delagoa Bay by the Dutch, when they 
were in possession of the Cape; and it seems 
naturally to belong to the masters of that colony 
to endeavour to restore this. 

The articles of export by the Dutch were 
ivory, tin, copper, gold, aloes, ambergris, and 
honey, besides timber to the Cape. ‘To these it 
is known that iron. of the best quality, bees’ 
wax, ostrich feathers, hides, horns, hippopotamus 
teeth, and perhaps civet, could be added. The 
natives have also many wants, but that of cloth- 
ing is paramount: Surat cottons and soft wool- 
lens being the articles at present most highly 
pried. The skins of wild animals, of which 
they make their mantles, are many of them very 
beautiful, particularly those of the lynx, worn 
only by the chiefs. These skins might, perhaps, 
become a profitable article in the China trade. 

Moved, then, by all these considerations, and 
also by the fact, that this is a direction in which 
scarcely anything is known of the interior of 
South Africa, though it seems a key to an ex- 
tensive intercourse with it, the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society has resolved to 
countenance the undertaking, by subscribing 507. 
towards its accomplishment. The whole cost of 





the attempt, with the facilities which His Ma- | 


jesty’s government is willing to afford it at the 
Cape, is not estimated as likely to exceed 5007. ; 
the remainder of which sum, (when the prospec- 
tus is put into circulation, which will be within 
the next few days,) it can scarcely he doubted, 


will be readily contributed by the friends of en- | 


terprise and discovery, and the discerning and 
commercial public in general. And in such case 
Capt. Alexander, well known for his previous 
travels, (overland from Persia, in the Balkan, 
and in America and the West Indies,) has volun. 
teered to conduct the expedition. 

2. Into the interior of South America, behind 
British Guiana. 
tainous ridge 
French, Dutch, and British, and divides them 
from the basin of the Amazon. This ridge is 
the source of many fine rivers; it is known 
generally to possess « luxuriant vegetation to a 
certain height, and afterwards to assume much 
of the character of the Brazil mountains, in 
which extensive mineral riches are deposited ; it 
is, moreover, the site of the El Dorado of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and thus excited the curiosity 
and cupidity of the British public in the days of 
Elizabeth and James the First; vet is it still 
almost an entire blank in our maps, without 
either its more remarkable positions being ascer- 
tained, or its real resources examined. 

It is difficult to assign a reason completely 
satisfactory for this long-continued apathy; but 
some account of it may vet be given. Occupied 
in trade, and cultivating the rich alluvium of the 
Guianas, the French, Dutch, and English colo- 
nists in them have been alike indifferent to more 
distant and uncertain speculations. The un- 
settled and intractable nature of the Indian in- 


habitants, moreover, did not invite to a close | 


intercourse. An Indian slave trade existed, 
which created constant dissensions among them. 
And the facilities for the escape of African slaves 
from the coast would have been much increased, 
by an easy communication with the interior. 

None of these reasons, however, now exist ; 
and already, in consequence, this interior be- 
comes from day to day better known. 
chiefly wanted, is a man of science to be sent 
into it, who may be able to fix its more remark- 
able positions, and render an exact account of 
its aspect and productions; and a concurrence 
of peculiarly favourable circumstances at present 
offers for accomplishing this object. 

Mr. Schomburgek, a Prussian traveller and 
naturalist, now in the West Indies, and a Cor- 
responding Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, to which he has transmitted a valuable 
account of the Island of Anegada, published in 
the second volume of its journal, at the same 
time that he has also sent a survey of the same 
island to the Admiralty, a collection of dried 
plants from the Virgin Islands to the Horticul- 
tural Society, and papers, on various subjects to 
the Linnean and other British scientific insti- 
tutions, has further offered to undertake this 
journey also, if only assisted in defraying its 
necessary expense, the greater part of which he 
hopes to meet himself, by sending to England, 
for sale, collections of dried plants. For these, 
twelve gentlemen in London haye already sub- 
scribed at the rate of 2/. 10s. per set, of one hun- 
dred specimens, collected beyond the limits of 
cultivation; Mr. Bentham, the public-spirited 
Secretary of the Horticultural Society, has 
allowed bills to be drawn from time to time on 
him, for whatever sums may thus progressively 
become due; he will also endeavour to sell 
other similar sets, both in this country and 
abroad ; and, in particular, he will forward some 
regularly to the Horticultural Society of Berlin, 
of which Mr. Schomburgek :is a member, and 
which has promised to interest itself in their 
sale. Altogether, it is believed that from 2002. 
to 300/. may be thus obtained for three years 


It is well known that a moun. | 
rises behind all the Guianas, | 


What is | A ; 
| sually well qualified as a botanical traveller. 








certain ; and 500/. a year, for the same period, 
would fully meet the whole expenditure. 

The Council of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety has therefore felt itself called on to aid in 


| this case also, and after maturely considering 


both the plan and its objects, it came to the 
following resolution, which has been communi. 
cated to us verbatim :—* That fifty pounds be 
voted in aid of Mr. Schomburgck’s outfit, to be 


| payable to him on his arrival at Demerara, and 


reporting himself to His Excellency, Sir Carmi- 
chael Smith, Governor there, as ready to pro- 


| ceed on his mission: That fifty pounds a year 


more, for three years certain, be also placed at 
the disposal of Sir Carmichael Smith, to assist 
im the prosecution of the plan by whatever 
means May appear to him, on the spot, most 
efficient and economical : That the Secretary be 
directed to bring these steps on the part of the 
Society under the notice of Messrs. Hay and Le- 
fevre, His Majesty’s Under Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies, and both members of the So- 
ciety, with a request that they would bring them 
under the indulgent consideration of the Right 
Hon. the Principal Secretary, himself also a 
member: And that he (the Secretary) be further 
authorized to promote the object in view, in the 
name of the Society, by any other means which 
may occur to him, taking care, however, not 


| to pledge its funds beyond the limits above as- 


signed.” 

We have been also favoured with the follow. 
ing copy of certificate regarding Mr. Schom- 
burgck’s qualifications as a botanical traveller, 
proffered on this oceasion by Professor Lindley, 
and with which we conclude, earnestly recom- 
mending both expeditions to our readers, to- 
gether with the highly useful and interesting 
society from which they emanate. 

“A collection of dried plants from Tortola 
was sent tome by Mr. Schomburgck, as a spe- 
cimen of his skill in preparing such objects ; 
and I am happy to be able to state that they 
were extremely well prepared, very judiciously 
selected, which is a most important fact, and 
respectably named. Judging from that collec- 
tion, I should say that Mr. Schomburgek is unu- 


“(Signed) Joun Linptey.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Feb. 24.—Sir Henry Halford, Bart., President, 
in the chair.—An interesting paper, by Dr. 
Macmichael, on the Harveian Preparations, pre- 
served in the Museum of the College, was read. 
The preparations, which were exhibited in the 
gallery, consist of six large boards, upon which 
are laid the various blood vessels and nerves, 
carefully dissected from the human body; in 
one of which the semilunar valves of the aorta 
are still distinctly to be perceived. They are 
supposed to have been made by the immortal 
discoverer of the circulation himself, or at least 
under his immediate inspection ; and were pre- 
sented to the College, in 1823, by the late Earl 
of Winchelsea, the direct descendant of Harvey. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 27.—Thomas Amyot, Esq. in the chair. 
—Mr. Wm. Oldham exhibited to the Society a 
small bronze group of an adult male figure, 
bearing a youth on its shoulders, with the head 
of a monster protruding in front from under one 
of the arms. It very much resembles the Her- 
cules conquered by Love, so common on antique 
gems, and was discovered some years ago at 
Bressingham, in Norfolk, in the midst of a cart- 
load of rubbish. The style is not very fine, but 
the group is nevertheless of considerable merit. 
Mr. Corner communicated some further remarks 
on the Pottery and other Roman remains dis- 
covered lately, and noticed by him to the So- 
ciety a short time ago. Sir H. Ellis continued 
the reading of Mr. Ottley’s communication on 
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the manuscript of Aratus, in which Mr. O. in- 
troduced many interesting speculations on the 
early use and composition of paper. 


Westminster Mepicat Socirty.—The last 
two meetings have been occupied with the con- 
sideration of hemorrhage, in connexion with its 
surgical treatment. Mr. Costelo, in a long and 
interesting paper, introduced the subject with a 
view to recommend the mode at present adopt- 
ed by M. Ammusat, and others on the continent, 
that of Torsion, or twisting the artery, in pre- 
ference to the ligature. At the last meeting Mr. 
Costello performed the operation on a dog: he 
chose the femoral artery; on dividing it, he 
twisted the two ends, and no hemorrhage fol- 
lowed. The subject created great interest, and 
excited apimated discussions on both evenings. 


THE ATHENAUM. 


thoven’s in a, were selected as the opening pieces 
of the first and second acts. They went su beau- 
tifully, that we were sorry that their slow move- 
ments passed without an encore—but the con- 
cert was longer than usual, Mr. J. Cramer’s 
pianoforte quintett, and Sig. Masoni’s violin 
solo, both occupying a considerable time. 
The first of these two pieces was perform. 


| ed by its author, assisted by Messrs. Mori, 


It was considered by all the speakers to be an | 


improvement in surgery of infinite value. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


; Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, r.m. 
Mos. i Medical Society ................ Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 

Business) ..cececscccecesesed P- 8, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society........ Eight, P.M. 

Medico-Chirurgical Society......4 p. 8, P.M. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society ..............3 p. 8, P»M- 

Wan. { society of ik ECR ERS: p- 7, P.M. 
Tu i Society ... eee 
= Society of Antiquaries ..........Eight, P.M. 
Royal Institution................4 p. 8, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 


Tues. 


oscccced Pe 8, P.M. 


Fri. 
Sat. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Arter many delays and disappointments, 
caused, we should imagine, by some interruption 


Moralt, Lindley, and Dragonetti; he played 
with his accustomed taste and skill, but we think 
the piece is more fitted for the chamber than 
aconcert room. In the second, Sig. Masoni, an 
Italian violinist, recently arrived from Calcutta, 
made his first appearance at these concerts— 
and, if we mistake not, his first before a London 
audience. His tone is very sweet, and he pos- 
sesses extreme facility of execution, and fertility 
of fancy—but the latter requires pruning, and 
there is a want of settled style about his per- 
formance, which shows that the discipline of a 
good school has been wanting in the formation 
of his taste. Mr. Bishop’s new Cantata, * The 
seventh day,’ the words taken from * Paradise 
Lost,’ was the great vocal novelty of the evening, 


| the solos were sung by Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. 


Novello, Messrs. Horncastle, Hawkins, and E. 
Taylor, supported by a small chorus. As we 
have already stated our opinion of this compo- 


| sition, we will content ourselves with saying, 


of the good understanding which used to subsist | 


between Laporte and the lessee of the Italian 
Opera in Paris, this theatre opened for the sea- 
son on Saturday last. We have heard, that up 
to the eleventh hour, the manager was in treaty 
with Mad. Caradori, who is now in London. Be 
that as it may, Mad. Feron was engaged at a 
very short notice, and made her first appearance 
on these boards, as Ninetta,in * La Gazza Ladra,’ 
Mrs. Anderson, (late Miss Bartolozzi,) took the 
part of Pippo, Curioni Giannetto, and Zuchelli 
and Giubilei those of Fernando and the Podesta. 
Of the prima donna there is little new to be said: 
she has suffered no great change either in person 
or voice, during her sojourn in America, and got 
through her part very creditably on the Satur- 
day—on the Tuesday, she ventured some rijiori- 
menti of a taste more gay than good, and she 
was therefore less successful. Curioni was cor- 
dially greeted after his temporary absence, 
but time has told its tale on his powers, while 
it has dealt leniently with Zuchelli, who 


personated the deserter with great feeling and | 


effect. We thought Giubilei improved, but he 
should throw himself more heartily into his part ; 
a Podesta, in these days, is expected to act as 


| performance. 


tire, and, having formerly lifted up our voice | 


against its mutilation, we enjoyed it especially. 
The chorus has been increased and carefully re- 
hearsed. The band was never stronger than at 
present. 

Taglioni and Duvernay appeared in * La Syl- 
phide.” The corps de ballet has also been 
strengthened by the addition of some very good 
second-rate dancers. As for Taglioni, she re- 
mains what she has ever heen, almost beyond 
praise. It would require increased powers of 
language to do justice to her fascinations. 


First Philharmonic Concert.—The mectings 
for this season commenced on Monday last, with 
a fair proportion of substantial classical music, 
—and perhaps some will think a little more, as 
two grand symphonies, Spohr’s in g flat, and Bees | 


that it was received with great applause, espe- 
cially on the part of the orchestra. Sig. Zuchelli 
sung Carafa’s ‘4 rispetarmi, and the other vocal 
pieces were *Pria di partir, terzetto from Mozart's 
* Idomeneo,’ and the delicious quartett, * Jd cor e 
la mia fe,’ from * Fidelio. The Concert con- 
cluded with Cherubini’s splendid overture to 
‘Les deux Journées.’ The band went remark- 


| ably well. 





MISCELLANEA 

Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione-—The ex- 
hibition at these meetings cf the works of our 
principal water-colour painters, has become al- 
most a thing of course. On Wednesday last, 
we were most pleased with the original draw- 
ings by Turner, Callcott, and Stantield, for the 
new Illustrations to the Bible: the view of ‘ Tad- 
mor in the Desert,’ by the latter, we thought 
the finest specimen we have seen from his hand. 
We are also inclined to give praise to Mr. 
Nixon, for his armorial and antiquarian draw- 
ings, to illustrate Scott’s poems. Mr. Hart's 


| fine sketch for a large picture of ‘ Wolsey 
| receiving the Cardinal’s hat in Westminster 


Abbey,’ gives promise, that, should an order 
come for the finished work, it would be a splendid 
There were also exhibited some 
of Roberts’s drawings, for the next year’s 


| Landscape Annual. 


Engravings.—We observe that the valuable 
collection of engravings belonging to Mr. Monck 
Mason are to be sold next week by Mr. Sotheby. 
It includes some fine specimens, particularly of 


4 - : 7 | Mare Antonio, many rare productions of the 
well as sing. The trial scene was given en- 


early Italian, German, Dutch and Flemish 
Schools, and nearly a complete set of the works 


| of Midinger. 


A manuscript, on parchment, has been disco- 
vered in the archives of Montpellier, consisting 


| of a series of poems in the Provencal tongue. 
| They are thought to have been from the pen of 


Petrarch. They make frequent mention of 
Laura, of Vaucluse, of Rome, and of his coro- 
nation there. Petrarch, it is known, studied’ 
jurisprudence at Montpellier.—We copy this 
from a French paper. 

La Madeleine.—The French papers bestow 
warm eulogiums upon the beauty of the newsculp- 
ture in front of the Church of La Madeleine, at 
Paris, executed by M. Lemaire. ‘The subject is 
the Magdalen newly converted, kneeling at the 
feet of Christ, who is seated upon a throne; at 





his left is an angel, who menaces and repulses 
a personification of the Vices, who take refuge 
behind the new convert. Upon his right is the 
Angel of the Resurrection, to whom the Chris. 
tian Virtues are seen approaching. Candour, 
Faith, and Hope are standing, and Charity 
is seated, suckling her children. At the angle 
of the pediment is an angel awaking a just soul, 
which it raises from the tomb to transport to 
Elysium. At the opposite angle, a demon pre. 
cipitates into the flames an unrighteous soul, 
which completes the composition. Notwith- 
standing the colossal size of the figures, some of 
which are eighteen feet high, the whole is said 
to be in perfect keeping, and the proportions 
are admirably observed. 

A bookseller at Turin having obtained from 
the censor leave to publish an Almanac for 
1834, determined on enriching it with two vig- 
nettes, which bore the titles, ‘ Monuments of 
the arts of peace beneath the happy reign of 
Charles Felix,’ and ‘ Historical Monuments of 
the glorious reign of Charles Albert, from 183] 
to 1834.’ The first of these vignettes presents, 
on several medallions, representations of the 
most beautiful monuments of Turin, executed 
during the reign of Charles Felix; the second 
bears also many medallions, with the following 
inscriptions, ‘ Reform of the Cavalry, Aug. 29, 
1831; New Censorship of Books, 1831; Cattle- 
market at Turin; Reform of the Body Guards; 
New Uniform of the Royal Carbineers; Return 
of the Jesuit fathers,’ &c. &c. The price of 
these Almanacs, originally five sous, quickly 
rose, even as high as twelve francs, when the 
public had perceived the fine ridicule of the 
inscriptions. The first edition was soon sold 
off, and the editor applied for permission to print 
a new one, which was granted, but the same 
evening he was arrested by the police, and 
thrown into prison. At the end of six days he 
was examined, as well as the engraver and 
printer, to know whether they had any accom- 
plices. They were finally restored to liberty, 
but the remaining copies of the work were 
seized, though not until it had had a tolerably 
extensive circulation.—Le Temps. 

The Opera in France.—In 1645, some attempts 
were made to establish an Opera in Paris, but 
it was only in 1671, that a Theatre was opened 
for the representation of lyric dramas. The 
opening of this theatre took place, by virtue of 
letters patent granted by Louis XIV. dated 
June 28th, 1669. In order to give encou- 
ragement to the performance of operas, Louis 
stated in these letters, that “gentlemen, young 
ladies, and other persons might sing in musical 
pieces, without at all prejudicing their titles of 
nobility, or derogating from their privileges.” 

The Shaddock contains generally thirty-two 
seeds, two of which only will reproduce Shad- 
docks; and these two it is impossible to dis 
tinguish: the rest will yield, some sweet oranges, 
others bitter ones, others again forbidden fruit, 
and in short all the varieties of the orange ; but 
until the trees are actually in bearing, no one 
can guess what the fruit is likely to prove ; and 
even then, the seeds which produce shaddocks, 
although taken from a tree remarkable for the 
excellence of its fruit, will frequently yield only 
such as are scarcely eatable.—Lewis’s Journal. 

I asked one of my negro servants this morn- 
ing, whether old Luke was a relation of his. 
** Yes,” he said.—“ Is he your uncle, or your 
cousin ?”’—* No, massa.’’—“* What _ then?” 
“ He and my father were shipmates, massa.""— 
Ibid. 

This morning I was awaked by a violent 
coughing in the hospital; and as soon as 
heard any of the servants moving, I dispatched 
a negro to ask “whether any body was bad in 
the hospital?” He returned and told me, 
“No, massa; nobody bad there; for Alick is 
better, and Nelson is dead.” —ZJbid, 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Dac of |Thermom.| Barometer. | gee, Oe gs 
ates. |uex. Min.) Noon. | _ Winds. Weather. 
Thur. 27, 57 30.14 | S ‘ 

Frid. 28) 30.09 | N.E.to W. 

‘ 30.24 | 

| 

| 

| 


| S.W. 
1| | 
2 58 | 30.30 
3 ' 
4 


Cloud y. 
Ditto. 


Stat. 
30.15 
5 56 : 29.66 


% Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir- | 


rocumulus. 

Nights fair except on Thursday. Mornings fair ex- 
cept on Friday. High winds at the beginning and end 
of the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49.5°. Greatest va- 
riation, 21°. —Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.995. 

Dayi d on Wednesday, 3 h. 20 min. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Revolutionary Epick, by D’Israeli, the younger. | 


Brother Tragedians, by Miss Hill. 
Wesleyan Takings ; or, Sketches of Ministerial Cha- 


racter—designed to furnish useful Hints to Young Mi- | 


nisters. 

Napoleon’s Dying Soliloquy, by Mr. J. Stewart. 

Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany at the London Uni- 
versity, has in preparation a Popular Introduction to 
the Study of the Natural System of Botany, on a Plan 
similar to that of Rousseau’s Letters on Botany. The 
volume will be styled, « Ladies’ Botany,’ and be illus. 
trated by numerous Engravings. 

On the British North American Colonies, by Mr. 
G. R. Young. 


Just published.—Sketches in Spain during 1829- 
30-31-32, by Captain Cook, R.N. 2 vols. Svo. 21s.—The 
Hamiltons, 3 vols, 12. lls. 6d.— Dickson on the Psalms, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s.--Spirit of the Peers and the People, 
5s.—Ackerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress metrically, in 6 Cantos, 
by J. Dibdin, 4s.—The Parent’s Cabinet, Vol. 3, Smo. 
3s. 6d.—The Apostolical C ission, a Sermon, by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, 8vo. 1s. 6¢d.—Livre de Classe, par 
L. 1. Ventouillac, 5s.—Michael Kemp, by Mrs. Wood- 
rooffe, 5s. —Answer to Case of Dissenters, Svo. 5s.— 
Rules for Health of the Aged, 12mo. 4s.—Cheque on 
Health, 1Smo. 2s.—The Teacher, by Jacob Abbott, Re- 
vived by the Rev. Dr. Mayo, 12mo. 5s.— Perura’s Pre- 
scriptions, and Key, complete in 1 vol. 5s,—Makanna, 
or,the Land of the Savage, 3 vols. IZ. Ils. 6d.—A 
Letter on the Poor, by Frome Selwood, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—Shapter’s Medica Sacra, 8vo. 7s.—The Fulness of 
Time, by the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, Svo. 12s.—A 
Cypress Wreath, for the Grave of a Young Person, by 
the Rev. John Bruce, 18mo. 4s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A new periodical has been lately issued, called, The 
Printing Machine, and the parties have thought it 


judicious and becoming to open the campaign with a | 


fierce attack on the Literary Gazette, and some hints 
and insinuations against the Athenaum. It is always 
with reluctance that we come, as it were, personally, 
before our readers, but as the publisher of the Print- 
ing Machine is also publisher to the Society for Diffus- 
ing Useful Knowledge—as the work is advertised to be 
had of the agents of the Penny Magazine—but more 
especially, as a writer in the work refers, or pretends 
to refer to certain private communications, which, he 
says, passed between the eulitor, or proprictors, of this 
paper, and the Committee of the Society, the public, as 
the writer well knew, might infer that he was speak- 


ing from authority—a few words, therefore, may be | 


required from us. The writer begins with the follow- 
ing admissions :— 


“ We are quite ready to acknowledge that the Athe- 


neum is conducted with more fairness and talent than | 


its rival, the Literary Gazette. Its partialities are 
less glaring—its foundlings less numerous. In spite, 


however, of these comparative merits, and the addi- | 


tional advantage of occasionally containing contributions 
from two or three writers of originality and spirit, the 
Atheneum has failings of principle, which ought not to 
exist with the endeavour after a large sale.” 

The meaning of this is simply, that the parties 
having started a rival publication, think it well to as- 
sure the public, that the Atheneum is not perfect. 


Had the charge been left thus indefinite, we might, in | 

the modesty of our nature, have allowed it to pass ; but, | 

two volumes out of the many thousand reviewed 
6 





in the Atl » are Sf lly brought forward, of 
which the parties assert, that our judgment has been 
erroneous. Now, both the works referred to were 
published by the publisher of the Printing Ma- 
chine ; and, therefore, this attack on the Atheneum 
38 really but an ingenious novelty in the way of the 
puff indirect, for it is certainly not a novelty in what is 
emphatically called trade criticism, that a publisher’s 

noting Machine should praise that same publisher's 
Writing machines. As, however, the ‘ Egyptian Anti- 
quities’is put conspicuously forward in a separate article, 
and the public are informed that this is the work 











which the Atheneum described ‘as little more than 
a compilation,” we choose to reassert, that the en- 
tire view of Egyptian history and antiquities in that 
work, was substantially taken from the second volume 
of ‘ Heeren’s African Nations’—to Heeren belong the 


| observations on the nature and value of monumental 


history, the political state of ancient Egypt, and the 


| comparative lists of the Egyptian kings:—the descrip- 
| tions of the monuments themselves are confessedly 


taken from the works of modern travellers, especially 
Salt, Belzoni, and Denon :—full one-half of the work 
is copied, or abridged, with acknowledgment, and the 
generai confession in the preface covers the greater part 


| of the remainder :—the simple extracts alone amount to 
| between seventy and eighty pages, and about sixty 


consecutise pages are confessedly borrowed from Zoega ; 
the abridgments from Heeren are beyond calculation. 
The Printing Machine quotes a passage from the second 
volume of this compilation, and is enraptured with the 


philosophic sentiments it contains; the sentimerts are | 
| excellent, but they are to be found substantially in 


Heeren’s Political History of Ancient Greece; they are, 


| however. disfigured by tawdry declamation, and that is 
In brief, knowledge and inquiry | 


the compiler’s own. 
convince us, that to no work is the celebrated criticism 
of Sheridan more applicable, “all that is good in the 
book is not new, and all that is new is not good.” 
After this, the writer having no other substantive 
charge to prefer against the Atheneum, is pleased to 
mix us up with the Literary Gazette, and run a tilt at 
both journals. Now, whatever may be the merits or 
defects of either, the principles on which they were 
projected and are conducted have little in common. 


With one other astounding as sertion of the writer | 


we shall conclude :— 


prices could not, indeed, be claimed by the Atheneum ; 
but there is virtue in following a good example, and 
some sense shown in adopting a novel view of political 
economy as regarded the press, which, with its produc- 
tions, is as much subjected to the laws of demand and 
supply as any other branch of trade. 

“« When, however, at a later period, the Atheneum 


after having profited by the exemple afforded by | 


the Society jor the Diffusion of Usejul Knowledge 
—after having asked, it is said, the Society for the 


use of its name, and been told that the use of the 
name and active superintendence (which in this | 


case could not be given) were inseparable,” &c. 


Now, how stands the fact? The Atheneum was 
reduced in price from Eightpence to Fourpence, on the 


6th of August, 1831, and it was not till months after, and | 


consequent on the proved success of our bold experi- 


ment, that the Society first ventured to publish a Penny | 
Why, we set | 


Magazine. Profit by example, indeed ! 
the Society an example, by which it has not yet pro- 
fited. A correspondent settled that question a month 
ago, by comparing the typographical contents of the 
December Parts of the Penny Magazine and the Athe- 


| nzeum ; but, that no possible doubt might remain on the 
| subject, we have had the January Parts alsocompared, 


from which it appears, that after allowing every advan- 
tage in the calculation tothe Penny Magazine, we gave 
one-eighth more for a penny than the Penny Maga- 


zine, besides 28 pages, including title-page, index, | 


and advertisements. 


One other word, and we have done. The writer, with 
the qualifying “ it is said,” venturesto state, (and wader 


| circumstances,it would seem impossible that he could 


so venture if there were the smallest doubt on the sub- 


| ject,) that we asked the Society for the use of its 


name, and were refused, Now, to this we reply, 
that, if true, we can see no harm in so doing; but, 
when it is preferred against us as a charge, there are 


persons who may imagine that to have done so was | 


wrong. Well, then, 1T 1s NOT TRU E—a long correspon- 
dence has taken place on this subject, which would at 
once prove that it is not true. We cannot, however, 


others, and, therefore, we defer doing so in the confident 
belief, that the assertion, or report, will be contra- 
dicted in their next number. 


In our review of the ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ 
after noticing the various forms under which ‘ Miller's 
Dictionary’ had been reproduced, we concluded by re- 


| ferring to what is called a ninth edition, now publishing, | 


and observed, “ we are actually threatened with another 
ninth edition, under the care of Mr. Rennie, of Chan- 
cery notoriety.” We have, in consequence, received a 
letter from Messrs. Orr & Smith, the publishers, who 
feel aggrieved, it appears, at having their forthcoming 
work thus prejudiced / and they beg us to state, that 
their “ projected edition of ‘ Miller's Dictionary’” 
never professed to be a ninth edition, and that it has 
* never been announced as under the care of Mr. Ren- 
nie,” who is only a contributor. 
indeed! There couid be no prejudice excited against 
the work by calling it a zinth edition any more than 
an eighth or a tenth—what then was likely to create the 
prejudice, we shall leave to be decided between the 
publishers and the Professor. 

We are, just at this time, so much pressed on by 
new works, by the Reports of the Societies, Advertise- 
ments, &c., that we shall next week give another 
double number. 





| TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. R. WEI 
«The merit of first trying the experiment of cheap | 


CEL 
1: P roar - | WORKS 
publish that correspondence without giving pain to 


Why, this is strange | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, ETC. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTONE, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, March 11, and 
Two following days, at half-past 12 o’clock each day, being 
NHE VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GEN- 

TLEMAN, removed from Hampshire; and the Miscella- 
neous Portion of the LIBRARY of the late Rev. GILBERT 

BUCHANAN, LL.B., including Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols, 

—Stewart’s Athens, 3 vols.—lonian Antiquities, and other Pub- 

lications, by the Dillettanti’ Society bonis Geographi 2 

vols.—Doomsday Book, 2 vols.—Ciceronis Opera Oliveti, 9 vols, 

—Oratores Grace, Reiske, 12 vols—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 

73 vols.x—Sowerby’s Botany, 14 vols.—Shaw and Nodder’s Na- 

turalist’s Miscellany, 9 vols.—Evelyn and Pepys’ Diaries, 10 

vols.—Scott’s Novels, 33 vols. calf unt.—Edgeworth’s Works, 21 

vols.—and other popular Works by Galt, 19 vols.—Lockbart, 

14 vols. —Cooper, 18 vols.—Variorum Classics—Ancient and Mo- 





| dern Universal History, 60 vols. half-bound, uncut—Dodsley and 


Rivingion’s Annual Register, 68 vols.—Johnson and Steevens’ 
Shakspeare, 12 vols, fine copy—Johnson’s Poets, 77 vols. calf 
neat—Simion’s Hore Homiletice, or Skeletons of Sermons, 17 
vols.—Asiatic Researches, 12  vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica 
aud Supplement, 26 vols.—Works of Hume and Smolleti, Givbon, 
Maurice, Leland, &e. &e. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF A HIGH CLASS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, March 14th, at haif 
vast 12 o’clock, comprising A a 
NHEFS-D’G:UVRE and_ beautiful Speci- 
mens by the most talented Artists, particularly Boning- 
tou, De Wiut, Varley, Cox, Fielding, Barrett, Girtin, Robson, 
Westall, &c. Xe. 
*,* Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those 
who will favour Messrs. S. and Co. with their address, 
TO COLLECTORS OF CURIOUS EARLY AND 
SELECT MODERN LITERATURE 
y STANLEY, at the 
EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, on THURSDAY the 13th, and 
FRIDAY the 14th MARCH, 1834, at 10 o’clock each day, 
4 he E GENUINE LIBRARY of a GEN- 
TLEMAN, which comprises, in (he curious and early 
department, select copies of Spenser’s Complaints, 1591; the 
Faie of the Buatiertly, 1590; Fowre Hymns, 1596; Protha- 
lamion, 1596; Stepberd’s Calendar, 1597; Clievilandi Vindi- 


| cia, 1677; Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, 1589; Sylvester's 


Lachryme Lachrymarom, 1613; Waller's Poems, 1645; Taylor, 
the Water Poet’s Works; Sir W. Brown’s ditto; aud several 
others equally rare and interesiing; the later Dramatic and 
Poetical Works of Shadwell, Cibber, Churchill, Pope, Goldsmitn, 
with Dodsley’s Collections; Brydge’s Restituta; Watis's Bibli- 
otheca ; several reprints ; Beloe’s Anecdotes ; 
Retrospective Review; a ing and Planting; 
Antique and Miscellaneous Modern Publi mong which 
wiil be found Swift’s Works, by Scott; Hun ett, and Bel- 
sham’s Histories ; Antijacobvin Review, complete ; Constable's Mis- 
ceilany; Lodge’s Portraits; History of the Collegiate Church, &c. 
To be viewed on Wednesday the 12th, when Catalogues may 
be had of Mr. R. Winstantey, Exhange, Manchester; and of 
Mr. Bent, 66, Upper Stamford-street, Waterloo-road, London, 


Important Sale, at Astle Park, of the extensive Library, Paint- 
ings, Modern Drawings and Engravings, framed and un- 
framed; Sideboard of costly Plate, Cons. sting of 1500 ounces ; 

eign China, Useiul Glass, Guns, Two Horizontal Piano- 
ollection of Minerais, and other Miscellaneous Efiects. 

2 SULD by AUCTION, by Mr. ROBERT WINSTANLEY, 

(of Manctester,) at the Mansion, ASTLE PARK, Chesture, 
on MONDAY the 17th of MARCH, 1834, and Four following 
ays, at 10 o’clock each day, according to the andermentioned 


arr gemeut _ 

N MONDAY the 17th, will BE SOLD, 

the THEOLOGICAL Part of the LIBRARY, which com- 

prises a large collection of Ecclesiastical Histories, the Writings 

of the early Fathers of the Church, and more modern Commen- 

tators, Controversies, Sermons, Bibles, English and Foreign; 

together with a fine copy of Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, and 
the Maps and Atlasses. 

Ou TUESDAY the 18th, the MISCELLANEOUS Part of the 
Collection. In the Topographical and Antiquarian departments 
of which, will be found subscription copies of Ellis’s editions of 
Dudale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, aud St. Paul's Cathedral; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, with the Works of Leigh, Leicester, and 
others. Hlustrated Voyages and Travels, a very complete Series 
of Histories, Lateresting Biographies, esteemed editions of the 
Original Classics and Translations, Lexicons, Dictionaries, and 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitan i desirable pro- 





with 
ductions in Poetry and the Belles Lettres, Natural History, 
Agricalture, Philosophy, and Periodicals. 
Ou WEDNESDAY the 19th, also an assortment of the MIS- 
"ELLANEOUS; together with the splendid EMBELLISHED 


d BOOKS of PRINTS, viz.: Bovdell’s Shakspeare, 
9 vols. folio, and the Large Plates, 2 vols, Atlas, folio; Fowler's 
Mosaic Par ements and Stained Glass ; Forster's British Gallery ,&c, 

On THURSDAY the 20th, the valuable PAINTINGS, consist- 
ing of Two fine Sporting Subjects, by Soyders; a Genuine 
Sketch by Vandyck; and several other pleasing specimens ; some 
fine proof Prints, and pleasing Drawings, framed; several En- 
giavings and Etchings; Fowling Pieces and Pistols, by Manton 
and Westley Richards, with other sporting apparatus ; reflecting 
Telescope, &e. And 

On FRIDAY the 2ist, the Extensive SIDEBOARD of PLATE, 
which embraces splendid embossed aud other Candlesticks, 
Turecns, Vegetable Dishes, Sauceboats, pierced Bread-basket 
Spoons, Forks and Kuive vrs and Trays, Tea Urn an 
Equipages, and other articles.—The assortment of ureful Glass, 
aud the Foreign Ch , which is of the various esteemed manu- 
factures of the East, Dresden, Chelkea, and Delf. The asefal 
portion of which consists of Blue and White, Nankeen Dinner 
Service, with a variety of coloured Dinner and Dessert Pieces, 
among which are many rare and beawtitul specimens; and the 
ornamental articles, in sets of curious and elegant Jars, Figures, 
Cabinet Caps, &e. ;. 

The whole may be viewed on Friday the 14th, and Saturday the 
15th, when Cataloze (one shilling each) may be had at the 
place of sale; att Crown, Northwich; White Bear, Middle- 

; ach; Swan, Congleton; Hotel, Maccles- 
iow; George, Kuoutsford; Royal Hotel, 
Chesier; Mr. Ro-coe, Solicitor, Koutsford ; Messrs. T. Win- 
stanley and Sons, Church-street, Liverpool; Mr. R. Wiustaniey, 
Auctioneer, Appraiser, and Agent, Exchange, Manchester ; and 
of Mr, Bent, 66, Upper Stamford-street, Waterloo road, London. 

The coach-road from Manchester is to Monk’s Heath, 16 miles, 
from which inn Astle Park is distant 2} miles; and lies 5 miles 
from Knutsford; 6 trom Macclesfield, Congleton, Wilmslow, and 
Holmes Chapel; aud 12 from Stockport. - ra 

There are three good inns in the immediate vicinity, where 
persous from a distance may have every accommodation, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








Highly valuable Collection of Pictures, the entire Property of a 
Gentleman, formed from Continental Galleries, at au expense 
of many Thousand Pounds, and now to be parted with under 
peculiar circumstances, 

ESSRS. E. FORSTER and SON have 
the honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs 

they are directed to SE y AUCTION, at the Gailery, 54, 

Pall Mall, on THURSDAY, the 20th of March, and tollowing 

day, at Twelve each day, the very choice and valuable COLLEC- 

TION of PICTURE of the Italian, Dutch, and Flemish 

Schools, many of which were ornaments of the following distin- 
uished Galleries, viz., the Orleans, King of Poland’s, Van 

ockhorst, d’Orvielle, Hope, Steenegracht, de Gavre, Caraman, 














| 


Loridon, Accaguoli, Vanni, &c, Among many prominent objects | 


in the higher classes of the Art, the following will be couspi- 
cuous, viz.: An opright Landscape, with the Venus Calypga, 
Erminia, and the Shepherd’s Family, Portraits of Charles V., 
Vitellius, and Vespasian—all by Titian ; St. Jerome, and Portrait 

lowick the Moor, by L. da Vinci; ‘The Flagellation,’ 
Raffaelle ; a * Holy Family,’ Fra Bartolomeo: Landscape, with 
Diana and Actwon, P. nese; ‘The Conversion of Saul,’ a 
chef-w’euvre, by C. du Jardin: * A Lady at ber Toilette,’ agem, 
by Terburg; “A Hunting Party,’ * The Watering Place,’ and 
others, by 











‘Wouvermans; a pair of cabinet specimens, ‘A Calm’ 
and ‘A Storm,’ by W. V. de Velde; * Au Interior,’ by G. Dow; 
and another by P. de Hooghe; ‘A Wecuding,’ and others, by Jan 
Steen; a grand Landscape, by J. Both; and specimens of 





Rubens Teniers Rembrandt A. V. de Velde 
Vandyck ictoor » Boll Ostac 
Ruysdael V. der Werf Cayp Greuze 


They may be viewed three days before the sale, aud Catalogues 
ad, at Is, each, at Messrs, Fosters’ Ottices. 
54, Pali Mall, and 14, Greek-street, Soho-square, 





THE FINE ARTS. 
LAMB respectfully announces his re- 
@ turn to London, for the perpose of giving INSTRUC- 
TIONS in his NEW SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
ING. Printed particulars of which may be bad of Messrs, 
Ackermann, Strand; Messrs. Fuller, Rathbone-place; Mr. 
Newman, Soho-square; Mr. Spoover and Mr. Ackermann, Re- 
geut-street; aud of Mr. Dickenson, Bond-street. 
Artist’s Residence, 33, Newmau-street, Oxtord-street, where 
Specimens may be seen between the hours of One and Five. 
No. 209, REGENT-STREET. 
XHIBITION of interesting and splendid 
_4 CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS, with short Explanations, 
juciuding nearly all parts of Practical and Experimeutal Che- 
mistry.—Admittance, Is. : from 12 tills, daily. 


( eta ROSS.—NOW OPEN, at the 
Panorama, Leicester-square, a VIEW of BOOTHIA, 
painted from the Drawings, aud under the immediate inspection 
of Captain Ross (whose tate steward attends in the Gallery ).— 
** We visited this interesting Panorama, and found itso admirably 
executed, that we veut to predict its being as attractive to the 
public as the magnetic pole within iis circle to the needie.”’— 
Literary Gazetie.—The VIEW of NIAGARA remains open. 


XHIBITION and PRIVATE SALE, at 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadiliy, from 10 to 5. 

Admittance, 1s., including Catalogue. 
Viz.—Holy Famil »RAPHAEL*.... 
lope fe ve oo. CORREGGIO 
Sunwise ......00.0eeeeee CLAUDE 22.020 
* The Chevalier Desnoyers (known throug 
celebrated Engraver and Connoisseur of Raphael’s Pictures), 
has pronounced this to be a chef-d’wurre, and in the best style 
of this great Master. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, 
INGTON, is NOW OPEN tothe Public, W9, Regent street. 
This interesting Collection contains Ut reater part of his 
finest Productions, ind altogether comprehends Three Hundred 
and Filty different Subjects, many of which are eutirely new to 
the Public, Open from ‘Vea till Six. . 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
TW GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adetaide-street 
and Lowther Arcade, strand; displaying an extensive VA- 
RIETY of OBJECTS of geueral interest\—Steam Gun—Steam 
Boat Models propelled on Water—Steam Carriages for Railways 
—Wheel revolving at the rate of Five Miles per Minute—Brilliant 
Combustion teel—Magnet producing a strong current of 
ight and Electricity—Electro-Maguet—Compression of Water 
—Cooking by Gas—Distillation of Spirit from Bread—Instrameutal 
Music—Magniticent Paintings, Sculpture, &c. &c.—Open from 10 
in the morning. Admittauce, Is.; Annual Tickets, 1. 

















PAINTINGS, 


by the late R. P. BON- 




















THE MARCH NUMBER OF 
TH E COURT MAGAZI 

Edited by the HON. MRS. NORTON, 

is illustrated with 

A beaatifully-engraved POR TRAILT of the HON, MRS. VERNON 

LANDSCAPE VIEW, by Daniell, R.A., of BEAU- 
IGE, |! “rly the Residence of Warren Hastings, 
and now the Seat ot Viscount Ashbrook. 

Two Iitustrations by Parris, the distinguished Painter of ‘The 
Bridesmaid.’ 

N.B. Complete Sets of the Court Magazine to 1834, in roval 
8vo. bound, embeilished with 100 beautiful Ulustrations of Por- 
traits, Landscapes, &c. price Que Guinea each, may be had on 
early application. 

“Mrs. Norton edits the Court Magazine with peculis — good 
taste and ability. Lt stands without a rival in the class of publi- 


cations to which it belongs.”—Tines. 
i T 














he plates are so costly, that it isa miracle to us the pro- 
prietors can get a remuneration for their liberality.’—Allas. 

** The Court Magazine attracis us not only by the beauty and 
usefulness of it ibellishments, but the ability of its papers in 
prose and verse.”’—Atheneum. 

Published by Bull and Churion, 26, Holles-street, London. 
gents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ire- 
Jand, Jobu Cumming, Dublin, 


SERMONS BY MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND, 

Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 8s. each, bound in cloth, 
HE SCOTTISH PULPIT, Vous. I. and IT. 
each containing about Seventy Original Sermons, by some 
of the most Eminent Divines of the Church of Scotland.—* The 
Scottish Pulpit? Cuulike the ‘London Pulpit,’) consists almost 
entirely of Sermons supplied by the Ministers themselves, or such 
as have been corrected by their Authors while in progress through 

the press. 

W, R. M‘Phan, Glasgow ; and Simpkinand Marshall, London, 

















This day is published, 8vo. price 3s. 
Y oP Ey r ta 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW and 
A. RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No. XVII. 

1. Dr. Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise— 
mans—3. Chapels of Ease—4, M‘livaine v. Carlile, on t wie 
dences—5. Stevens’ Scottish Church, Rotterdam—6. ptgo~ 
mery’s Lectures on Poetry—6. Robertson's Discourses on the 
Apocalypse—Literarv Notices, Ecclesiastical Intelligence, &e. 

Wangh & Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co., London, 


5 hee DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


ZINE for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS, 

Scenes from the Life of Ed. Lasceiles, Gent., Chap. I. and Hl. 
Bovish Days— My First Cruise. 

The Sixpenny Manifesto. 

The Retrospect of the Reformed. 
aitre Cornelins, Chap. Ili. aud IV. 

Chauson a Boire, 

Bores of my Acuuaintance, No. IL. 

Grana Weal’s Garland, {. Lamentation of Fighting Fitzgerald's 
Ghost. Il. My Nose is at sour Service. IIL. The Fine Old 
English Gentleman. . 

Biographical sketch of Sir C. L. M. Von Giesecke. 

‘To the Memory of Haroun al Rasehid. 

Fragments of my Tour, No. IIL 

Visitation of the Sick. 

Letter from Cornelius O’Brien on the Study of Trish Antiquities. 

The Fairy Thorn. 

The Ladies’ Chapel and the Churches of the City of London. 

A June Morning. 

University Intelligence. Critical Notic 
Dublin: William Curry, Jan. and Co 

London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinbargh. 





. Stuart on the Ro- 











Part IL. 
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mpkin and Marshail, 








OOK-BUYERS will save 50 per Cent. by 
urchasing from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of unpre- 
cedentedly CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regularly forwarded, 
free of expense, to any Lady or Gentienan favouring the Pub- 
lisher with their Address. 
James J. Welsh, No. 8, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 





DR. BELL’S MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

Just published, in I2mo. price Is. a New Edition, of 
MANUAL of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
EDUCATION, on the MADRAS SYSTEM. For the 
Use of National Schools, 

By ANDREW BELI, D.D. LL.D. 
Late Prebendary of Westminster. 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





On Monday, the 10th, will be published, in Svo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
> 7 


toc IAL SERMONS. 

By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virzin, Oxford, and Fellow of Orie! College. 
Printed tor J. G, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churetyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 








This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s, boards, 
Pk ACTICA SERMONS. 
By the Rev. R. C. COXE, M.A. 

Curate of St. James’s, Westminster; and formerly Fellow of 
Vorcester College, Oxtord. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mail. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 


J2mo. 45. 6d. 





REV. HUGH J. ROSE'S WORKS. 

SIGHT SERMONS preached before the 
4 UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, at Great St. Mary’s, in 
1630 and 1831. To whieh is added, a Reprint of a Sermon 
ched before the University on Commencement Sunday, 1826, 
2ud edition, . 

2. The Commission and Consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in aSeries of Discourses preached before the Uni- 
ambridge, in April, 1826. 2nd edit. enlarged. 8vo. 9s, 
. Christianity always Progressive ; being the 
Christian Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1829. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

1. The State of Protestantism in Germany, 
described; being the Substance of Four Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in 1525, ‘The 2ad edition, 
enlarged with an Appen'ix. svo. 4s. 

* A few Copies of the Appendix remain, price 3s. 6d. 

By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

ARCHDEACON BERENS’S WORKS. 
HIRTY-THREE VILLAGE SERMONS, 
on the chief Articles of Faith, &c., on the Christian Cha- 
racter, and on some of the Relative Duties. 12mo, 4s. 6d. in bds, 

2. Sermons on Sickness, Sorrow, and Death. 
l2mo. 1s. 6d. 

3. Lent Lectures on the Church Catechism, 
the Offices of the Church, and the Penitential Psalms. 12mo. 5s. 

4. Lectures on the Liturgy, arranged and 
slightly abridged from the Commentary of P. Waldo, Esq. 
12m0, 4s. 

5. Pastoral Advice to Young Men, particularly 
those in Country Villages; in Seven Serm ns. 12m0. Is. 6d. 

6. Sermons for Young Persons in the Higher 
and Middle Clisses of Society. Selected from Ninety-two Ser- 
mons of the late Bishop Dehon. 1 2mo. 5s. 

7. A Selection from the Papers of Addison, 
in the Spectator and Guardian; for the Use of Young Person-, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. i ‘ 

8. A Second Selection from the Papers of 
Addison, in the Spectator; intended for Readers whose literary 
Education has been more advanced, 12m0, 5s. 6d. 

9. Christmas Stories: containing John Wild- 
goose, the Poacher—The Smuggler—And Good Nature; or, 
Parish Matters. With 3 Engravings. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 

10. Advice to a Young Man upon first going 
to Oxford; in Ven Letters froman Uncle tohis Nephew. 12mo., 3s. 
By the Rev. E, BERENS, M.A. Archdeacon of Berks. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
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8, New Burlington-street, March 8, 1834, 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Y E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
2. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 27 Illustrations handsomely bound in cloth, 
EXCURSIONS THE HOLY LAND, EGypi, 
NUBIA, SYRIA, &c. 
Including a Visit to the unfrequented District of the Haourap, 
By John Madox, Esq. 


SALVADOR, THE GUERRILLA, 


By the Author of ‘ The Castilian.’ 2 vols, 





In a neat pocket volume, printed uniformly with * The Book of 


the Searon-, 
THE SEVEN TEMPTATIONS. 
By Mary Howitt. 


ALLAN BRECK. 
By the Author of ‘The Subaliern.’ 3 vols, 
“ One of the most powerful and highly wrought tales we ever 
read: itteems with passages of intense interest.” —£dinburg) 
Evening Post. 


6. 

A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 
By Lieut.-Col. St. Clair. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 

“The author conveys what he has to sav with the gaiety and 
off-hand spirit peculiar to a soldier ; and whether his theme be 
war, or love, or field sports, or colonial manners, or garrison 
frolics, he is alike buoyant and entertaining.”—Globe, 





2nd Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
TREVELY N. 

Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life,’ 

tine novel, in many respects, that has ap. 

Sdgeworth’s* Vivian,’ "—Quarterly Review, 


By the 
“This best fe 
peared since Miss £ 











8. 
NAVAL ADVENTURES, 
By Lieut. W. Bowers, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
“* We have here arepetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
romantic adventures which characterized the voyages of the early 
navigators in the South Seas.”’— Times. 





9. 
THE BLACK WATCH. 
By the Author of The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols. 
“One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which has 
recently appeared.” —Times. 


This day, complete in one vol, neatly bound and embellished, 
price 6s. printed uniformiy with the Waverley Novels, 
MOTH E RS AND DAUGHTERS; 

Forming the 37th Volume of 

STANDARD NOVEI AND 
Publishing Mouthly. 









THE ROMANCES. 





In Seventeen Volumes, price 5s. each, neatly bound in cloth, 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
BYRON, comprising his POETRY, LETTERs, and JOUR- 

ALS; 2nd his LIFE by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

With Thirty-tive splendid Landscapes, drawn by Tarner and 

Stantield, and engraved by W. and E. Findea, illustrative of the 

Scenery of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 


The POEMS are now first collected and chronologically a- 

ranged, and illustrated with Notes, Biographical and Critical, by 
Sir Walter Scott, tes. George Croly, 
Francis Jetirey, } elley, 
Professor Wilson, aye Ellis, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Thomas Campbell, 
Bishop Fleber, Rev. H. Milman, 
Mr. Lockhart, Thomas Moore. 
Uso Foscolo, { 

“ The Seventeenth Volume of Byron’s Works has jst been 
published, which to our great regret Lerminates a publication u 
equalled in its editorial excellence and splendid embellishments, 
by any work of the sort that has appeared in this country ; and, 
considering the charge, amatvel in Bibliopoly. Looking at the 
poetical beauty and extraordivary interest of Lord Byron’s Muse, 
the perfect form in which she is presented through the taste and 
labour of the Editor, and the exquisite skill of Turner aud the 
Findens in the engravings, we have no hesitation in saying Wat 
Mr. Murray has proved himself a faithful friend to the noble 
poet both living and dead, while be has by this publication done 
sit lar honour to the Enghsa press, The tact and talent that 
could discover such a vei, and so work it, will not, we hope, 
be long in detecting another equally profitable and honourable 
to the public and himself.””—Morn. Chron. June 10. 

*,* Any Volume may be had separately. 
Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 














This day is published, Part 1. (to be continued Monthly), com 
taining the Six following Subjects, beautifully engraved on 


Steel, 
HAGAR and ISHMAEL..Gen.¢. xxi. v. 19..nainted by Baroceio. 
MOSES.. Exodus, c. XxNiv. ¥. 1..painted by Philip de Champagne. 
TADMOR..2 Chron. c. viii. v.4..drawn by W. Westall, A. 
NAZARETH... Matt. c, ii. v. 23..drawn by W, Westall, A.A. 
MALTA,. Acts, sxviii. ¥. 1..drawn by W. Westall, A.R.As 
ST. JOHN..St. John, c. i..painted by Dominichino. 


ABINET ILLUSTRATIONS for Pocket 

Editions of the HOLY BIBLE, and the BOOK of com. 

MON PRAYER; Historical and Topozraphical. The Land-capes 

from Drawings by W. WESTALL, A.R.A. Selected from the 

most anthentic existing Documents, and the Sketches of Modera 

Oriental Travellers; aud the historical subjects chosen from the 
most celebrated Pictures of eminent Painters. 

This Series of Hlustrations is intended to embellish thesmaller 
or pecket editions of the Holy Scriptures, and having been long 
in preparation, the Proprietor is able to make such a selection 
as will supply the purchasers with a set of Hlustrations, in ond 
Parts, or Twenty-four Plates, nearly equally distributed throagh- 
out the Bible and Testament, so as to ensble them to bind ep 
the book and plates together, without adding much to the bulk 
of the volume. 

Editions will also be printed on quarto paper, price 4s.; oF 
India proofs, price 5s.; and in royal octavo, price 3s. 6d.; to 
suit all the sizes of Bibles already published, or In course of 
publication. e 7 

Published by John Van Voorst, No. 3, Paternoster-row. Three 
doors from Cheapside. 
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Volume Third, price 5s. of 
+ TAIN . ‘eT 
LLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION of 
BURNS will be delivered on the Fifteenth. 
ay* The Publishers have great pleasure in announcing that 
this ‘volume will contain many New Poems and Epigranms hitherto 
uppublis — 
ols. f. and II. may be had of any Bookseller. 
“ ochrane — M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Vho have just published, 
The Young “Muscovite Edited by Captain 


Chamier, R N. 3 vols, post § . > 
Pin. - of animated sichanee. of Russian manners.””— 


Vol. I. 


Whe work should be in the hands of every merchant and 
M Pe —Sun ox ey 
” THE NEW UISTORICAL NOVE L. 

iN “t published, in 3 vols, post vo. 


KANNA; ,» the LAND 
M4 SAVAGE. 


“| have se en Society under new forms, and Nature as at her 
pirth.”"—Rose’s Letters from Southern Africa, 

“ [tis certainly some what extraordinary that Africa, mingling, 
as she does, the jaxuriant with the te rrible and sublime, should 
have pil ihe rio remained a terra incoguiéa im the world of fiction,” 


Mr. 


Literary 


“Martin's History of the Colonies. 





of the 








Simpkin and Marshall. Dublin: 


Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. 


Wakeman, 





e sole: 
Edinburgh : 


fu the press, and ony will be published, in royal BVO. 
Part 1. Cantos 1.— 
HE WONDERS of C te AOS 
CREATION Exemplitied; a Poem, in Eight Cantos, 
Cato tl. The Origin of Chaos—Fall of Lucifer. Canto I. 
The Creation—First Day.—tn which an attempt is made to ex- 
emplify the Doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 
Each Canto has separate Notes, in which, among other im- 
portant points, the above Doctrine and that of Lmmaterialism is 
defended. 


and the 





London: Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
MR, SWAINSON’S NEW WORKS. 
Just published, Part I. in royal 8vo. with 13 highly-coloured 
Piates, 10s.6d., or with double Plates, 15s. 
HE 


ORNIT BOLOGEC AL DRAWINGS 
of WILLIAM SWAILNSON, Exq., F.RS., F.L.S. &e. 

the First Series of this important work is devoted to the 
BIRDS of BRAZIL. One Part will appear Quarterly. The 
cond is in progress, and will be published in April. Also, 

Exotic Conchology: Part I. royal 4to. con- 
taiving Bigit highly-tinished Plates of the most rare and beautiful 
Shells. Lo be continued every two months, and completed in 
six Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, or with Ludia Proofs, 15s. 

The new Zoologic: al Illustrations of the same 
Author may now be had, complete, in three handsome volumes, 
royal svo., orin Thirty Numbers, price 4s. 6¢. each. -urchasers 
of the early numbers should lose no time in completing their 
sels, by applying to the publishers, Messrs, Baldwin & Cradock, 
t ugh tl ir respective Bookse ilers. 








THE FINE AR 
CIPRIANDS RUDIMENTS FOR DRAWING 
FIGURE 








THE HUMAN 





lis day is republished, pric . - 26 


IPRIANT’S RU DIMEN ‘TS for DRAW- 

ING the HUMAN FIGURE, Engraved by FRANCIS 

b TRTOLOZZi- Vhis beautiful Work, which has been the foun- 

davon_of in-truction to our present Modera Masters and Histo- 

real Painters, is now in the most perfect state, and fine copies 
may be had. 

London Pi iblished by S, and J. mene their Sporting 
lery, 34, Rathbone-place, where eve ry kind of Work is published 
Te ative to the Art of Drawing, by our best masters 

\.B. The newest Works and Lithogrs raphic P rints from | Par is. 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS, 

The sth edition, with cok nenlly Plates, price 8s. cloth 
CONCISE and PRACTICAL TRE A- 
TISE ov the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNA- 

HON, PINK, AURLCULAS, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUs, 
TULIP, HYACINTH, BR OSE ‘, and other Flowers: including a 

Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the finest 

varieties of each Flower. 
By THOMAS HOGG, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 

Of whom may be had, 

The Greenhouse Companion. 2rd edition, 

§¥0. 14s, 


The Domestic Gardener’s Manual. Svo. 14s. 
Flora Domestica. New edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF BOOKS. 
This day is pub! peer? en 6d. bound, closely printed in square 
2mo. In two coiunins. 
HE Voc AL LIBR: ARY of 2500 of the most 
approved Standard Songs, from Chevy-Chace to O'Keefe, 
Dibdin, aud Sheridan. 

Atihe same time are published, in the same class of amusing 

saree ure, and in corresponding volum 8 == 

The Laughing Philosopher; or, Wit’s 
mt, being the largest Collection of Bon-Mots, Puns, and 
4 Genuine Wit aud Humour ever printed in a single 
wn, re 10s. Gd, bound. 

5. The Anecdote Library, consisting of 
“ mesal' Thousand Anecdotes, collected from scarce and anthe ntic 
nthe English and other Languages, with many Originals, 
iting a work of inexhaustible interest. 

t. The Scotsman’s Library, illustrating the 
Literature, and History of Scotland and Scotsmen, in 
‘eral thousand piquant Articles from national works. Price 
105 bound. 

5. Five Thousand Receipts in the Useful and 
Domestic Arts. By Colin Mackenzie. Price 10s. 6d. 

\.B. These works are closely printed, witha view to economy 
ind comprehensiveness ; but they are not ¢ ommonplac e publica- 
Hons, and will be lound to merit the attention of readers of taste 
id erudition; and, for many desirable purposes, they will con- 
‘tute a library of inexhaustible utility aud amusemeut. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co, Paternoster-row ; aud to be had 
fall Booksellers. 


. imperial, formerly sold 
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Genius, 





YIIM 


Price 10s.6d. bound. 
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LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
NEW EDITION, 
Now ready, Parts I. on w on ty c yommapiagel -d in 20 Monthly Parts, 
each) 
CYCL OP: #: DI x of G ARDE NING, com- 

prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture, Landscape Gardening, &c.; and con- 
taining between 1200 and 1300 pages of letier-press, with upwards 
of 1200 E wear oy on Wood, 

. LOUDON, F.L.G.H. and ZS. 

~ ng Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


GARDENING 














London: Lor 
In 3 vols, Svo. price 1. 14s. 6d. boards, the 5th edition, with 
numerous and important Corrections. 
ISCOURSES and DISSERTATIONS on 
the SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINES of ATONE MENT and 
SACRIFICE, and on the principal Objections arged by the Op- 
ponents of those Doctrin yas they are held by the Established 
Church; with an Appen tix, containing some Strictures on Mr. 
Belsham’s Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s 1 , 
y the late Most Rev. W. MA 
Archbishop of Dublii 
T. Cadell, London ; and W. Blac well Edinburgh. 
~ Handsome ly printed, in 8 vols. 8vo. 4. 4s. in boards, 
K HISTORY of GREECE. 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. 
A new edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, 
copious Index. 
Author, 











£, D.D. 


and a 
fo which is prefixed a brief Memoir of the 
by his Brother, Lord Redesdale. 
Cadell, London ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
The Brief Memoir of Mr. Mitford may be 
had separately, price ts. 6d. 
In 12 yrice 5s. boards, the 12th edition, improved, of 
N INTRODUCTION to the WRITING 
of GREEK. In ‘Two Part 
By GEORG E ISAAC HUNTING FORD, *D. D. F.R.S 
Warden of Winchester oe ge, and Bishop of Here ford. 
Printed for T. Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman 
and Co.; J. Richardson ; E. Williams; Baldwin and Cradock; 
Whittaker and Co. : Simpkin and Co.; J. Duncan; Cowie and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co. London; and Robins and Wheeler, 
Winchester. 














In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, price 1/. 10s, in boards. 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM ROSCOR. 
By his Son, HENRY ROSCOR, 
** The biography of Mr. Roscoe is peculiarly rich, from various 
Mr. Henry Roscoe has performed bis task with 
: ent, and with the frankness and 
evident good taith of one couscious of having nothing to disguise 
or conceal on behalf of the excellent man — _?_. ut whom he 
commemorates.” — Edinburgh Review, Oct. 
Loudon: T. C _ Hl, Str we 3 and W. Blac baat Edinburgh. 
+ price 8s. in boards 
ECTI RES. PARABLES (SECOND 
SERIES), selected from the New Testame nt. 
By MARY JANE M*‘KEN 
By the same Author, 
1. Lectures on Parables, selected from the 
New Testament. First Series. 6th edition, 8s. in boards. 
2. Lectures on Miracles, selected from the 
New Testament. 4th edition, 8s. in boards, 
3. Geraldine; or, Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice. A Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 2nd edition, 1/. Is. in boards, 
4. Private Life; or, Varieties of Character 
and Opinion, 2 vols. post 2nd edition, WU. 4s. in boards, 
T. Cadel Edinburgh, 


2s. in cloth boards, 
EVI- 


UMMARY PRINCIPAL 
ENCE j TY for the Truth and Divine 


Origin of the Christian Revelation; to which is now first added, 
An Address on Confirmation, 17th edition, with Questions on the 
Propositions. 
By the late Right Rev. BEILBY PORTEUS 
tishop of London, 
Also, by the same Author 
Lectures on the Gospel of S 
2 vols. 6vo. 16th edition, 16s. in boards, 
Another Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Sermons on several Subjects. 2 vols. 8vo. 
16th ¢ a, lfis. in boards, 
t. Cadell, London; ‘and W. Blackwood, 
EASTER PRESENTS. 
HE EASTER GIFT; a Religious Offering. 


By L. E. L. Containing 14 Engravings. Silk, 7s. 





8vo. 


» London; and W. Blackwood, 
Tut vol. 18mo, 
of 


price 
the 





, D.D. 


saint Matthew. 


Edinburgh. 


Il. 

A Memoir of Hannah More, embellished with 
a Portrait, and a View of her favourite Residence, Barley Wood, 
18mo. silk, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ill. 

A Memoir of Wm. Wilberforce, 
the Rev. Thomas Price. Uniform with Mrs. 
Silk, 3s.; cloth, 2s. 


Esq. By 
More’s Memoir. 
iV. 

Printed ina large type, ere 

Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity ; 

with a Memoir, by the Rev. Thomas Price. Silk, 4s, 6d.; cloth, 3s, 
. 

Scripture History for Youth. By 

Copley (late Hewlett). 130 Engravings. 2 vols. 16m. « 
vi. 

Scripture Natural History for Youth. 


Esther 


‘loth, Iss. 


By 
Esther Copley. Eighty Engravings. 2 ‘vols. 16mo. Plain Plates, 
12s.; coloured, 18s. 





Vil. 
Roman History for Youth. By Thomas Rose. 
Seventy-six Engravings. 16mo. 6s. 
Vill. 


The Young Christian’s Pocket Library of 
Religious Kuowledge ; containing Works of Baxter, Beaufoy, 
Bogatzsky, Bolton, Boston, Burrough, Doddridge, Hall, Henty, 
Howe, Jones, Mason, Scott, and Serle. Six thick 18mo, vols. 
with several Portraits, price only 24s. 

London; Fisher, Son, and Co, 














‘ sd ay (> form 12 Monthly Ports, 5s. each), Part {. of an 
SNCYCLOPAEDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 
_4 comprising a complete Description of the Earth—Physi- 
eal, Statistical, Civil, and Political; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Nataral History 
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of each Country, and the Ledustry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social Stste of all Nation 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.B. 
ASSISTFD IN 
ASTRONOMY, &e, by PROFESSOR WALLACE, 
GEOLOGY, Ac. by PROFESSOR JAMESON, 

BOTANY, Ke. by PROFFSSOR HOOKER, 

ZOOLOGY, Se, by W. SWALNSON, Esq. 

With 52 Maps, drawn by’ Sidney Hall; and upwards of 1000 
other Enyravings on Wood, from” Drawings by Swainson, T. 
L indseer, Sowerby, Strutt, Xc., representing the most remarkable 
Objec ts of Nature and Artin every Region of the Globe. 

** Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, at all the 
prine ipal sellers’. 

Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
THE -~ Y MONTHLY MEDICAL a 
u the Ist of March, No. 3, price 2s. 6d, 

qe “MONT HLY ARC HIV ES 
MEDICAL SCIEN 
Edited by HUNTER L ANES ou. D. 
{. Original Communications. 
Il. Reviews and Account of Books, 
JIL. Abstract of Foreign aud Domestic Medical Literature. 
1. Anatomy and t ’ 
2. Pathology and Practical Medicine. 
ri Chemistry, Pharmacy, aud Materia Medica. 
Forensic and State Medicine. 
Iv. Me -‘dical Politics aud Inte lligence, 
London: John Churchill, 16, Princes-street, 
Thomas Kaye, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 
Just published, in 0. price 3s. 6d. second edition, 
ETTER tothe TRADERS and CARRIERS 
on the NAVIGATIONS connecting LIVERPOOL and 
MANCHESTE R, showing the easy means they possess of esta- 
blishing, ov the Navigation between those Towns, an elegant 
and comfortable Conveyance for Passengers, at the rate of Ten 
Miles an Hour, at Fares only one-fourth of those on the Railway, 
and the meaus they possess of conveying Goods between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, with dispatch equal to that of the Railway, 
at a charge lower than the bare Railway ays. 
By THOMAS GRAHAME, Esq. 

N.B. The attention of the Coach and Postmasters and Van 
Owners, who have been driven out of their established trades by 
the powertal monopoly of the Railway Joint Stock Corporation, 
is particularly requested to this publication, as it will point out 
to them a very easy way of king their former busiaesses by 
estabiishments on the Navigations, 

Printed tor Longman aud Co, London; Smith and Son, Glas- 
gow; Oliver and Bovd, Edinburgh; Robinson, Manchester; 

ans and Hall, Live rpool, 








NORTH LONDON HOSPIT AL, ST. F 
DINNER of the FRIENDS “of this 
CHARITY will take place at the FREEMASON’S 


TAVERN on SATURDAY, the 15th Tnstant. : 
The RT. HON, VISCOUNT EBRINGTON, M.P. in the Chair, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Althorp The Rt. Hon, the 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford Justice of Raglan 
The Rt, Hon. Sir J.B. Bosanquet The Rt. Hon. Lord Henle 
TheRt.Hon,the Lord Chancetlor' The Rt. aa the Lord ‘Bishop 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of — of Norwich 

Chichester The Re Hon. Lord John Rus- 
The Rt.tHou. the Far! of Darham) sell, M. 
The Rt. Hou. Visct. Ebringtoa — Grace the Duke of Some rset 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Saftield. 
STEWARDS, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Althorp |Ldward Nicholas Hurt, Roa, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Auckland Stephen Lushington, LL.D. M.P. 


Lord Chief 












George I ey, Esq. George W “— Norman, Esq. 

Chat les arnett, Esq. Richard ry - f 

John Bostock, M.D. The Rig ng Hon Lort “John 
M.P. Russell, MP. 


Sir Francis Burde tt, Bart. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
saac Lyon Goldsmid, Esq. 
Georsze Bellas Greenough, Esq.| Vm. 
Edward Harrison, M.D. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Henley 


John Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 

{Richard T aylor, Esq. 

Tooke, Esq. M.-P. Treasr. 

|Charles Aug. Tuik, Esq. 

|Hear Warburton, Exq. M.P. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. |George Wm, Wood, Esq. M.P. 
THE HOSPITAL COMMITTEE. 


Tickets (One Guinea each) may be obtained, until Friday the 
11th Inst., on application to the Stewards; of the Secretary ; or 
at the Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen-street 
By Order = o Committee 

. LINTOT i, 


~ASSU RANCE and 


Blackfriars, 


March 1. 


ROMOTER- L IFE 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, 
London. 

The Premiums of this Office ave lower than any offered to 
the Public, as the subjoined =pecimens will show, both tor short 
terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100. on a select 


Sec. 


Life. 
AGE. SEVEN VEAKSe WHOLF LIFE. 
20 017 3 | 1 8 
30 1 3.6 2:2 32 
40 | pot 2 17 : 
50 2 2 








Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in auy way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, aud such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assure -dat moderate Rates. 

Prospectuses aud all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. 
MIC HAEL | SAW. ARD. _ Secretary. 

nw RNER’ S EXHIL ARATING AROMA- 

TIC SCOTCH.—This SNUFF, although not professediy 
a medicinal one, will be found to possess, in addition to a pecu- 
liarly grateful flavour, a restorative qu ility to the perves, y its 
use the memory will become strengthe ‘ned, and the eye-sight 
renovated wien impaired by natural decay, or the trying pur- 
suits of the student or minute artificer. In Canisters, at 6d., 1s., 
and Is. 10d. each.—Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 
J. Turner, Tobacconist, No. 177, Strand, between Norfolk and 
Surrey Streets. 
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MALTE BRUN’S GEOGRAPHY COMPLETED. 


In Nine Volumes 8vo., with a comprehensive Index of 44,000 Names, price £7. boards, 


A 


The character of Malte Brun’s Geography is now so firmly established, 
as to render it unnecessary to publish a detailed enumeration of its merits. Till the appearance of 
the present translation, a Geographical Work worthy the name of a system was a desideratum in 
our literature. Previous to the ; ablication of Mr. Pinkertou’s work, geographical science was in 

. ‘The Grammars of Salmon and Guthrie, and the bulkier bur 
less valuable compilations of Martin, Gordon, Baukes, &c., presented only a confused mass of histo- 
rical and statistical details, mixed together without regard to order, or to the relative importance 
Bat their inaccuracy was their priveipal detect. The later authors slavishly copied 
the errors of their predecessors; statements were inserted directly contradictory to each other, wo 

I to, and thus the reader was not only exposed to the danger of be 
was denied the means of correcting error by any expense of per 
erton made some improvements on this method of compiling. 


this country at the very lowest ebb, 


of the subjects. 


authorities were ever refer 
misinformed, but he 
ation. Mr, Pink 
ong historical details w 














the mostrimportant statements have bee 


The system of M. Brun is not chargeable with these defects, 


Work is regular ; yet iu the subordinate parts, the author avoids the dry pedantry of adhering indis- 


SYSTEM OF 


ch merely swell the size of geographical books, witnout adding to the 
real value; he embodied a considerable amount of information derived from the relations 
Spanish voyagers and travellers, as well as from other works overlooked by former compilers. Yet! 
Mr. Pinkerton’s work is extremely imperfect. Many parts of it consist of little else than tedious | 
extracts, clumsily pat together from the most common books of travels; only a very tew authorities} 
are relerred to, and these frequently in such a manner as to render it impossible to verify the re- 
ference, and to occasion a doubt whether they have ever been eonsulted by the author; many of 

en shown to be altogether erroneous, while the repulsive and 
affected style of the work is but ill calculated to recommend it to the gen 


UNIVERSAL 
By M. MALTE BRUN, 


Editor of the ‘ Annales des Voyages,’ &c. &c. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


criminately to one particular set of subdivisions, and gives to each such an arrangement as is best 
suited to its descriptive character. Jo his hands the delineatious of countries receive a graphic 
effect, which gives them all the advantages of that miscellaneous manner, which pleases us in 
intelligent books of travels, along with that degree of sound method which is best fitted for im 
iug a comprehensive view of the whole subject, and promoting the facility of future reference, 

** We shall not,” says the author, *f even scrupulously deny ourselves and our readers the pleasure 
of intermingling with our topographical description, passages of history, or anecdotes tending jp 
iliusirate manners, which often serve to fix in the memory names of localities, which otherwise it 
would be difficult to retain. There is no reason why we should refuse to pick up a flower which 
A description of the world should resemble the world itsell, in which 
the most arid deserts present here and there a limpid fountain or a refreshing shade.” 

In the translation now offered to the Public, many important corrections and additions have beep 
y| introduced, parily at the suggestion of the Author, with whom a correspondence was maintained 
f during its progress, aud partly by the help of su 





ch books of travels, and of special geography, as 


have been published subsequently to the appearance of the origival volumes. The additions to the 
Description of Great Britain and Treland are more especialy extensive. In fact, this portion of the 
Translation has been entirely re-written, and rather merits the title of an original work. 

The Geographical Index will be found to be the most accurate and comprehensive work of the 
kind in our language. Its object is not ouly to facilitate reference to the Book itself, bat to supply 
information on places considered too unimportant to occupy a place in the body of the Work. With 
itsaddition, the present Translation of Malte Bron combines all the convenience of the moa 
elaborate Gazeteer, with the interest of a continuous and sustained narrative. 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; AND LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN, LONDON. 





In afew days, 
THE 
 dialieate t EL ERR did EPICK. 


ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


By D'ISRAELL the Younger. 
E 





This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a WEST 
PROPRIETOR, 
By the late M. G. LEWIs, 
Author of ‘ The Mouk,’* Castle Spectre,’ ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ &c. 


INDIA 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, post svo, with 10 Prints, price 12s. 
Resse from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. Being a Picture of the Fashionabie Watering 
Piaces of Germany. 
By an OLD MAN. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street, 


tvo. 108. 6d. ¥ : 
NEW VOLUME, being the THIRD, of 
SERMONS. 
By the Rev. Cl ARLES wv EBB LE BAs, M.A. 
Also, New Editions of Vols. 1. and II. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarile-street. 
This day, SIXTH Edition, ols. 8V0, 368. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGEs. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Join Murray, Albemarle-street. 





~ ‘This day, 2vols. svo. with a Portrait, zis. 
r i YHE LIFE of Lisurenanr-Generau 
SIR JOHN MOORE, K.B. 
By his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
Author of * A Narrative of t.e Campaigns of the British Army in 
Spain. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Small 80, 7s. 6d. 
N the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE, 

** Mrs. Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so ciear 
and unattected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so greata 
mass of profound kuowiedge, that it should be placed the 
hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered the general 
rudiments of education.”—Quvarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo. Part lL. of 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
BIBLE; consisting of Views of the most remarkable Places 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, from tinished Draw- 
ings made from Original Sketches taken on the Spot. With 
Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
_. Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
containing, 
1. MOUNT ARARAT sos ccccecceeceeeeeeeAs W. Callcott, R.A. 
2. VaLLey of the Brook Kepron .... 
3. The DEAD Sk Acccecceceees J.M.W. Turner, R.A. 
4. Tapmor in the Desert «-C. Stanfield, A.JR.A. 
Prices, royal 6vo, 2s. 6d.; imperial 80. 3s. 6d.; royal 4to. 
roofs, 4s.; royal 4to. India proofs, 5s.; imperial 4to.7s. 6d. To 
completed in twenty-five Mouthly Parts, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet- 
Street. 

















Small svo. 10s. 6d. 
HE SECOND SERIES of GLEANINGS 
in NATURAL HISTORY, 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Comprising Extracts from the unpublished JourNats of Warre, 
of SELBOURNE. ith Woodcuts. 
*»* A New Edition of the FIRST SERIES was lately published. 

“We hazard littie in predicting that the volume now before us 
will be a favourite with a large class of readers,” 

“*We torn again with pleasure to this charming and instructive 
volume, which more than partakes of the spirit of White, of 
Selbourne, and conveys the most pleasing emotion to the heart, 
while it amuses the mind, and informs the head.” 

“We might proceed to extract specimens of curiosity and in- 
terest to a much greater length, but we are almost ashamed of 
the pillage we have already, though most complimentarily, com- 
mitted on a single volume, &c.” . 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

F AUST: A TrRaGEpy: from the Ger- 

man of Goethe. Translated into English Verse, with Notes 

and @ Prelimiaury Dissertation, 
By JOHN S$ CKIE, 

Fellow of the Soviety for Archwological Correspondence, Rome. 

W. Blackwood, Edinvurgi; VY. Cadell, London. 








Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. bds. 
EDICA SACRA; or, Short Expositions 
of the more important Diseases mentioned iu the Sacred 
W riuogs. 
By THOMAS SHAPTER, M.D., , 

Physician to the Exeter Dispensary and Lying-in Charity, Mem- 

bev of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Xe. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co.; Exeter, C. Upham, fo 


and ARTIN’S 

ILLU ATIONS OF HE BIBLE, 
In Monthly Parts of Eigur EnGRravines, in yo. tor 1s.; and 
royal 4to. 2s. 6¢.—The Specimens and Show-boards were issued 
ou the tst of Mareb, and Pant L. will be delivered in the course 
of the Month. all orders should, therefore, be sent, at latest, by 
the 20th of March.—Published by Bull and Churton, Holles- 
street, London. As sare established in all the principal Towns 
of England and Wales; for Scotland, Bell and Bradtute, Edin- 
burgh; Ireland, Wakeman, Dublin; of whom Specimens and 
Show-boards can be had by the Trade. 

















Ou the 15th, foolscap 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 4s. 6d. 
IVES of SACRED POETS, with numerous 
Specimens of their Works, and a Biographical and Critical 
View of English Sacred Poetry during the Reigns of Elizaveth, 
James, and Charles the First. 
By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq. Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand; and all the Booksellers. 





On the 15th, price 1s. &d. bound in cloth, with numerous 
Engravings, 
THE BOOK of BIRDS. Uniformly with 
the BOOK of ANIMALS (Class MamMatta). 

The natare, habits, and uses of the Animals described, are pre- 
sented in a correct, though simple and attractive form, and 
without recourse to the marvellous. It is trusted that these 
little volumes will be found useful to young persons, as introduc- 
tions to works of a higher class. 

London; John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
This day is published, price 2s. 
REVIEW of * MEN and MANNERS in 
AMERICA, by the Author of ‘Cyril Thornton,’ Re- 
printed from the North American Review, 
Published by John Miller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
and sold by all Booksellers, 





TO THE ADMIRERS OF FUSELI, 
Just published, 
PRINT of FAIRY MAB, as a Com- 
panion to the Print of the Night Mare: both Pictures 
painted by H. Fuseli, R.A.; engraved in the line manner by N 
Raddon. Prints, 10s, 6d.; proofs, 16s.; India proofs, 1d. Is. : 
engraved copper, and only 150 Proofs taken. 
*ublished for the Proprietors, at Messrs. Ackermann and Co,’s, 

















| Strand; and Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, Vrintselicrs to 
| the King, Pall Mall. 


In 2 vols. 5vo. with numerous E ravines, drawn and coloured 
from nature, price 2ss. clotn letiered, 
HE FEATHERED TRIBES of the BRI- 
TISH_ ISLANDs, 
By ROBERT MUDIE, assisted by several Eminent Naturalists, 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Fortieth Part, the Third of the classes Moilusca and Radiata, 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM described and 
arranged in conformity with its organization, by the 
BARON CUVIER. With additions by BE. GRIFFITHS, F.L.S., 
aud others. 
The FISHES, which will complete the Work, will be pub- 
lished in the course of the spring. 
Prospectus of the Woik, and the several editions, may be 
had of the publishers. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-laue. 








To be published by Subscription, in 3 vols, foolscap Svo, price 
One Guinea and a Haif, 
HE LITERARY LIFE and UNPUB. 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT, 

This work will contain, in the Biographical part, an account 
of the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 
publication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 
Literary Anecdotes, The Mircelianies will cousist of Tales jn 
the Scottish, English, and American dialects, with Essays ou 
different subjects; also, various Schemes and Soggestious for 
Public Improvements; and Poems composed since the indisposi- 
tion of the Author: together with a History of the Seven Year 
War, somewhat similar in design to Schiller’s Sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The Work will be sent to press whenever a sufficient number 
of Subscribers is obtained. 

*,* Orders received by Messrs. Longman and Co., Pater. 
noster-row; Mr. J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; Mr. Fraser, Regent-street ; and by Messrs. Coclraue 
and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, Second Series of 
NOODWIN’S DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE; containing Seventy-nine Views, Elevations, and 
ns for Villas aud other Residences, Lodges, 
s, &c. &C. With copious Letter-press. In 4to. price 
2/. 12s. td.; or, coloured, 3. 5s. 

Longwan and Co.; Taylor, High Holborn; J. Weale; Acker 

mann; and Williams, Charles-stieet, Soho. 








ART II. of a New Volume of THE 
MIRROR, contains Three Original Engravings and 
Descriptions of Chatsworth, the Seat of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire ; View of Stratford New Charch; and Twelve otwer 
Engravings of popular interest ; with Sixty Closely-printed pages 
of instractive and amusing Facts and Novelties.—CNow publish 
ing, price 8d.) 

Il., with a Portrait or Captarn Ross, 5s. 6d. 
. 1. to XXL.—price 5/. 16s.iu boards ; or 7/, 7s. halt-bound. 
jvery Volume is complete in itself, and may purchased 
separately, 
John Limbird, 142, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 




















THE NAVY. we 
Ina few days, price 2s. 6d. the 
~EA SERVICE; or, Popular Sketches 
of Ship-building, Navigation, and Naval Warfare, from the 
earliest period to the present time. 
y the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 
Also, with 43 Cuts, price 55. - 
ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART.—Seventh 
Year. 
John Limbird, 143, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


n afew days, in 8vo. with a Map, 7s. boards, 


I : . 
fTPHE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN 
S$; in Letters to the Right Hon, E. G. Stauley, 


COLONIE 
M.P., upon ex 1g Treaties with France aud America, as re 
gards their Rights of Fishery upon the coasts of Nova Scola, 
Labrador, and Newfoundland: with a General View of our 
Colonial Policy, suowing that the British Dependencies are n0¥ 
prepare: to pay the Expenses of their Local Goveraments. 
By GEORGE R. YOUNG, Esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
James Ridgway and Sous, Piceadilly ; and all Booksellers. _ 











In &vo. price 8s. 6d. illustrated by Copperplates and Woodcuts, 
si ik PRACTICAL IRRIGATOR and 
DRAINER. 
by GEORGE STEPHENS, Drainer, | 
Member of the Nerecian and Wermiaudska Agricultural 
Societies In Sweden. : 
*,4* The first part of this volume is a third and improved edi- 





tion of the Practical Irrigator, being an account of the Ueility, 
Formation, and Management ot Irrigated Meadows. The Secoud 
Part, now first published, is a Treause on Draining, as practi : 
by Etkingion; to which is added, a transiation of @ Report 0 
the Royal Nerecian Agricultural Society of Sweden, coutaiuiag 
an account of the draimage of several extensive tracts of land ia 
that country, couducted under the direction of the author of this 
ork. 


W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, London. 









London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane- 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENUM OFFICE, No.2 

Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in ‘Town and Country. 
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